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Hatfield & Lewis’ “English Activities” 


The first and only series to be in fact deliberately based on 








The recent Report of the Curriculum Commission, National Council of Teachers of 


English. W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chairman. 


A three and six book series . . . teaches English through expressional activities. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 EAST CERMAK ROAD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND OURSELVES 


@ THE benefits of advertising are 

mutual. For us they provide the 
funds that finance our magazine. For 
the advertiser they provide ‘an adequate 
medium through which to reach the 
teachers and educators of the state. 
The proof of these benefits lies in the 
revenue received by our magazine and 
its resulting influence and progressive- 
ness. It also lies in the success of ad- 
vertisers in presenting their selling 
stories to the largest possible number 
of buyers. 


Vacation Thrills 


@ MAY INCLUDE a dude ranch in 

the West, a fishing outing in north- 
ern Wisconsin, a week or more of rest 
or almost any kind of sports in south- 
ern Michigan. Or, Mackinac Island 
offers a “glorious 1936 vacation” in a 
“romantic 1636 setting.” ILLINOIS 
TEACHER travel advertisers in this and 
previous issues can take you to every 
part of the United States and Canada 
and any foreign country. Tell them 
you saw their ad in THe ILLINoIs 
TEACHER and they will give you a little 
extra special attention. 


A Thought for September 


@ SCHOOL cannot be closed without 

a thought for the needs of next Sep- 
tember. A number of textbook pub- 
lishers announce their special offerings 
in this issue. They merit your pro- 
fessional attention. 


Pointed Poetry 


A lion met a tiger as they drank beside 
a pool. 

"Tell me," said the tiger, “why are you 
roaring like a fool?” 

“That's not foolish,” said the lion, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, 

"They call me King of all the Beasts 
because | advertise." 

A rabbit heard them talking, and ran 
homeward like a streak. 

He thought he'd try the lion's plan but 
his roar was just a squeak. 

A fox came to investigate—had lunch- 
eon in the woods. 

Moral—never advertise unless you have 
the goods. 


If you seek a product or service not 
advertised in this or previous issues, 
ask Miss G. C. Rawson of the Advertis- 
ing Department to help you. Write 
her at 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, or telephone Andover 1057. 
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OF SPECIAL INTERSET 
TO TEACHERS..... 


Mackinac Island, Michigan, offers unlimited possibili- 
ties for research and exploration at the same time 
that you are enjoying the MOST THRILLING 
VACATION OF YOUR LIFE! Choose Mackinac 
this year ... you'll enjoy every minute of your 




























































stay at this world famous resort. Accommodations 
to fit every budget! 


CHOOSE MACKINAC 


FOR THE MOST THRILLING VACATION 
OF YOUR LIFE 


Mackinac Island, Michigan, offers every feature, 
every advantage, every thrill for a modern vacation 

lus the grand historical background brought to life 

y the quaint forts, caves, block houses, and old bat- 
tle fields, the relics of Indian life and frontier days. 

On this magic isle of the Great Lakes you can play 
golf or tennis, swim, ride horse back, sail . . . do 
anything your heart desires . . . in ideal summer 
climate and unbelievably clear, pure air from Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron. That's a vacation in 
itself, but Mackinac also offers superb night-time 
attractions in sophisticated settings! For the most 
thrilling vacation of your life, CHOOSE MACKI- 
NAC! Mail coupon for additional information. 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


MAGIC ISLE OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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Commercial 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, by R. 
Robert Rosenberg. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue. 
Cloth. 310 pages. Price, $1.20. 

The English of Business, by Hubert A. 
Hagar, Lillian G. Wilson, E. Lillian Huthin- 
son, and Clyde Insley Blanchard. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue. Cloth. 308 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Essentials of Commercial Law, Second Re- 
vised Edition, by Wallace Hugh Whigam, 
Lloyd L. Jones, and James William Moody. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 
530 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Applied Secretarial Practice, by Rupert P. 
Sorelle and John Robert Gregg. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 371 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

Applied Secretarial Practice, Laboratory 
Materials. Paper. 128 pages. Price, $0.60. 

Office Appliance Exercises, Second Edi- 
tion, by John T. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 68 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the 
Functional Method, by Louis A. Leslie. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue. Cloth. 229 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by 
Edwin H. Fearon. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 422 pages. Price, $1.80. 


Education 

Physical Educetion Achievement Scales, 
by Frederick W. Cozens, Martin H. Trieb 
and N. P. Neilson. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street. 
Cloth. 155 pages. Price, $1.60. 

The Life and Work of Andrew Sloan 
Draper, by Harlan Hoyt Horner. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. Cloth. 291 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

The Catholic High-School Principal, by 
Francis M. Crowley. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. 253 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

Teaching Methods and Testing Materials 
in Business Mathematics, by E. Robert 
Rosenberg. New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue. 
Cloth. 266 pages. 

The Illinois Public School System, by Wil- 
liam E. White. A calendar of duties and 
powers of school officials, teachers, pupils, 
and patrons. Paper. 16 pages. Price, $0.15. 


English 

High School English, by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Olive I. Carter and Helen Louise 
Miller. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue. Junior Book I. 
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Cloth. Illustrated. 337 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Junior Book II. Cloth. 413 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

Literature and Life, Book Three, by Dud- 
ley Miles, Robert C. Pooley and Edwin 
Greenlaw. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 713 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Growth in English, Ninth Year, by Burton 
P. Fowler and Mabel E. Simpson. New 
York: Newson and Company, 72 Fifth 
Avenue. Cloth. [Illustrated. 464 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

A Book of English, by Charles Harlow 
Raymond. Boston: Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place. Cloth. 558 pages. Price, 
$1.32. 

Writers’ Manual, by C. A. Gregory and 
Helen Virginia Gregory. Cincinnati: C. A. 
Gregory Company, 345 Calhoun Street. 
Cloth. 156 pages. 

Creative English, by Nelle Button. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place. 
Cloth. 239 pages. 

World Writers, by William L. Richardson. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
Place. Cloth. Illustrated. 627 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Reading and Understanding, by Mabel A. 
Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd 
Street. Cloth. 325 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Foreign Language 

Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts Based 
on Word-Frequency. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue. 

Grade I, Le Mystere Des Trois Rubis. 
Paper. 64 pages. Price, $0.30. 

Grade II, La Souriciere. Paper. 64 pages. 
Price, $0.30. 

Grade III, Les Trappeurs De L’ Arkansas. 
64 pages. Price, $0.30. 

Grade IV, La Nuit Du Carrefour. Paper. 
63 pages. Price, $0.30. 

Premiur Cours De Francais, by Louis A. 
Roux. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 
431 pages. Price, $1.48. 

Second Cours De Francais, by Louis A. 
Roux. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 
549 pages. Price, $1.76. 

Latin Book One, by Harry Fletcher Scott 
and Annabel Horn. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 448 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Le Francais Vivant, by Jacob Greenberg. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 210 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Elements of German, Second Year, by 
Jacob Greenberg and Simeon H. Klafter. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 340 
pages. Price, $1.40. 

Los Otros Americanos, by Nina L. Weis- 
inger and Marjorie C. Johnston. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 247 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Play-Way” French Color Books. New 
York: The Julie Naud Company, 25 West 
44th Street. Paper. Price, $0.25 each. 

Book I, French for Children, Contains 
about 85 French words. 

Book II, French for Children, Contains 
about 135 French words. 
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Health 

Health for Body and Mind, by Walter F. 
Cobb. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 35 West 32nd Street. Cloth. ie 
trated. 534 pages. Price, $1.60. 


Home Economics 

A First Book in Home Economics, by 
Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32nd Street. Cloth. Illustrated. 610 
pages. 


Industrial Art 

Primary Industrial Art Series, by Della 
F. Wilson. Peoria: The Manual Arts Press. 
Paper. Illustrated. Price, $0.48. 

Book I, Paper Work in Primary Grades. 
40 pages. 

Book II, Booklets and Paper Construction. 
40 pages. 

Book III, Basketry and Weaving. 34 pages. 

Book IV, Clay Modeling and Pottery. 47 
pages. 

(Continued on page 341) 
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MEETINGS 
JUNE 


9 9 Mid-West Institute of Interna- 

tional Relations, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, June 22-July 3, the fifth annual 
twelve-day course for those interested in 
better international understanding, arranged 
by the American Friends Service Committee, 
Northwestern University, and a committee 
of Evanston citizens. Alfred H. Cope, execu- 
tive secretary, Rm. 309, Garrett Biblical In- 


stitute, Evanston, Illinois. 

99 National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, 

sixth session, Francis W. Parker School, 

Chicago, June 22-25, 1936. For additional 

information communicate with National Con- 

ference on Visual Education, 1111 Center 


Street, Chicago. 

9 5 Fourth Conference on Business 
Education, University of Chicago, 

June 25-26, 1936. The subject of the Con- 

ference is Business Education for Everybody. 


a7 National Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics, second annual summer 
meeting, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
June 27-29. Speakers: Professor E. T. Bell, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena; Professor F. L. Griffin, Reed College; 
Professor H. C. Christofferson, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Miss Martha Hilde- 
brandt, Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, president. 


NOVEMBER 


Illinois Association of Deans of 

Women, annual convention, Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, 
November 6 and 7. Miss Irma Voight, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Deans 
of Women and director of the Northeast- 
Central Section of the American Association 
of University Women, will be the conven- 
tion speaker. The Saturday morning pro- 


gram will be devoted to a discussion of 
health as affected by various factors in the 
life of a girl in high school and college. 
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Nursery School, National College of Education, Evanston 
Playthings and apparatus furnish the stimulus to physical activity and along with this comes mental development 


The Nursery School 


By FRANCES R. KERN 


Director of Curriculum 
National College of Education 


@ IT is an accepted fact that education 

is superior to reeducation. It is more 
economical from the standpoint of time 
and money spent as well as more es- 
sential from the standpoint of the hap- 
piness of the individual. 

Since this is true.every available 
means should be used to avoid the 
necessity for reeducation. Recognized 
authorities in many fields of research 
have convinced us that many of the 
difficulties that are encountered in 
adolescence and in later life are due to 
faulty environment and education in 
the years before school entrance. Here 
we are using the word education in its 
truest and broadest sense as comprising 
all of the formative influences which 
modify the inherited tendencies of the 
individual. The discovery of the fact 
that this period of early childhood has 


All phases of growth and development 
must be considered in a program that 
aims to avoid the need for reeducation 


such marked influence upon all later 
life should awaken us to the importance 
of knowing the needs and interests of 
children during this early period and 
of making as adequate provision as 
possible to meet these needs. Doubtless 
mistakes will still be made even when 
we make use of the best available knowl- 
edge concerning this period of growth 
and development for we are dealing 
not with a static condition but with 
individual human beings with all the 
dynamic possibilities that those three 
words imply. But because we may still 
make some mistakes and find reeduca- 
tion needed in some cases, is no reason 
to discount the importance of doing the 
best that we at present know for chil- 
dren of preschool age and of recog- 
nizing the need for further study of 
this period. 


The nursery school aims to provide 
the type of education for children from 
two to four or five years that will make 
reeducation less likely to be needed. 
Its program is one of prevention and, 
therefore, a saving in time and money. 
We believe in preventive medicine and 
apply our knowledge in that field to the 
best of our ability. We also apply the 
knowledge gained through study and 
research in the teaching of reading and 
we are constantly improving our meth- 
ods of teaching this basic subject so as 
to avoid to as great a degree as possible 
the need for remedial work. We do not 
say because some remedial work is still 
needed in spite of improved methods 
of teaching that we will disregard what 
we have learned from research. Then 
why be less concerned regarding the 
social and emotional growth of chil- 
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dren? Why not apply what we know 
regarding conditions, methods and pro- 
cedures in dealing with beginnings of 
development along these lines? Suc- 
cessful living depends as much, if not 
more, upon the ability of the indivi- 
dual to be self-controfed and self- 
reliant, to get along with his fellow 
men and at the same time maintain his 
own moral and intellectual integrity as 
it does upon keeping well and being 
able to read. The important thing to 
remember is that all phases of growth 
and development must be considered 
in a program that aims to avoid as far 
as possible the need for reeducation. 

Stated in broad terms the aim of the 
nursery school is first, to provide for 
as nearly as possible optimum develop- 
ment of children from the ages of ap- 
proximately two to four or five years 
along four major lines; physical, 
mental, social and emotional. The 
separation of these is for convenience 
in discussion. In reality the four 
phases are so inter-related that it is 
impossible to separate them, each phase 
being dependent upon all others. 

Second, in order to better insure the 
child’s development the nursery school 
aims to carry on a program of parent 
education wherever that is necessary 
and in all cases to secure parent co- 
operation. 

Third, in addition to parent educa- 
tion the nursery school should aim to 
aid in the pre-parental education so 
needed by young people, not, perhaps, 
in any detailed way but through the 
awakening of an appreciation of the 
importance of the preschool period and 
of the need to learn all that is possible 
about childhood when parenthood ap- 
proaches. This awakening might well 
be accomplished by opening nursery 
schools in our high-school buildings 
and requiring observation and possibly 
some participation on the part of both 


Emergency Nursery School, Harrisburg 
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boys and girls as is done, for 
example, in the Lucy Flower 
High School in Chicago, and 
the Junior High School of Win- 
netka, Illinois. 


Attention to Physical 
Needs 


Aside from the play activi- 
ties provided for what formative 
influences does the nursery 
school offer which makes it a 
desirable place for children 
between the ages of two and 
four or five to spend a part of 
each school day? The program 
is one including fresh air, exer- 
cise, rest and sleep, proper nu- 
trition and attention to elimina- 
tion. In other words, it is one 
aiming first to meet the health 
needs of the children. 

In a good nursery school as 
much of the time as possible is 
spent out of doors. Unfor- 
tunately in a large part of the 
United States we cannot have 
children in the open as much 
as they are in the English nur- 
sery schools where a shelter 
type of building with practical- 
ly the entire front open all the 
time is the usual thing. But even in 
our own Illinois nursery schools chil- 
dren can spend at least from one and 
a half to two hours out of doors in all 
but the most extreme weather. 

Exercise is provided for through 
play equipment, simple apparatus and 
sufficient space for their use. Because 
young children are imitative playmates 
stimulate one another to engage in 
types of activity which exercise the 
large muscles of the body, the proper 
development of which is basic to the 
precise demands made upon finer 
muscles later, such as those used in 
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Mary Crane Nursery School 
Hull House, Chicago 


Young children delight in attaining 
independence 


mastering the tool subject of reading, 
writing, spelling, etc. 

Rest and sleep are an important part 
of the daily regime. Where children 
are in attendance from nine in the 
morning until three in the afternoon 
proper provision must be made for the 
afternoon nap with individual cots. 
The regularity with which the nap oc- 
curs each day itself has a marked in- 
fluence upon both physical and mental 
health. During the morning a rest per- 
iod of from ten to twenty minutes is a 
daily occurrence. This period of relax- 
ation is highly endorsed by physicians. 


Emergency Nursery School, Decatur 
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Children who remain at nursery 
school all day have their midday meal 
preceding the afternoon nap. Well bal- 
anced meals meeting the nutritional 
needs of the individual child, deter- 
mined on the advice of doctor and nu- 
tritionist, are served. Good eating 
habits are also important to adequate 
nutrition. Here again suggestibility 
plays its part. Seeing others, both chil- 
dren and adults, eat certain foods with 
manifest pleasure goes a long way in 
eliminating any food prejudices that 
may have been built up before school 
entrance. Regularity promotes good 
appetite and is one more element in the 
preventive program. 

Attention to toilet needs is another 
important phase of nursery school pro- 
cedure. Given the proper conditions 
and facilities, ample time and sym- 
pathetic guidance, young children de- 
light in attaining independence in 
meeting their own bodily needs. To 
turn on the faucet, soap one’s own 
hands, wash and properly dry them not 
only gives the three year old a feeling 
of independence, but is a delightful op- 
portunity for legitimate water play 
which all young children enjoy. To be 
able to flush the toilet one’s self is an 
achievement for the two year old which 
fosters a growing self reliance. Be- 
cause regularity in elimination is basic 
to health toilet periods occur with the 
same unfailing regularity as do the 
midday meal and the afternoon nap. 
This absolute regularity is possible in 
the nursery school whereas even the 
best intentioned mother who plans her 
work according to schedule cannot al- 
ways achieve it. With the mother it 
must often be necessary to consider re- 
lative values and something more in- 
sistent and more important than that 
the child’s dinner shall be exactly on 
time may demand attention. This is 
not the case in the nursery school for 
there the care and guidance of the 
children is practically the sole re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. 


Play 


We know from scientific child study 
that play is essential to the ali round 
development of children. It is their 
means of learning. The nursery school 
offers the conditions for play which 
promote the child’s growth along the 
four major lines mentioned. These 
conditions include first, space in which 
to play. Little children must not feel 
crowded. They need sufficient space to 
play alone at times without the sug- 
gestion which comes from contact with 
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others. The danger of over-stimulation 
must be recognized and avoided by 
providing a minimum of fifty square 
feet per child, which has been set up as 
a standard by authorities in the nursery 
school field. 

Companions of one’s own age and 
stage of development are also necessary 
for play. All of us find our greatest 
enjoyment and sense of companionship 
in those of approximately our own age 
because of understanding sympathy. 
Where the difference of a year means 
as much in the degree of development 
as it does at the preschool level this is 
a very important factor. It is stated 
by some psychologists that possibly the 
three year old is better understood by 
other three year olds than by even the 
most sympathetic adults. 

A third requisite for play consists 
of playthings selected on the basis of 
interest and need. Playthings and ap- 
partus furnish the stimulus to physical 
activity and along with this comes men- 
tal development. Sense impressions 
gained through use of things give 
meaning to experiences. Learning how 
to control one’s body and conquering 
the intricacies of wheeling a doll car- 
riage, or pushing or pulling a wooden 
train, give opportunity for mental as 
well as physical development. Imagi- 
nation is stimulated and guided through 
play, intellectual curiosity is given 
satisfaction and so kept alive—an im- 
portant point in all learning. Activity 
is necessary to optimum bodily growth 
in spite of the fact that maturation ac- 
counts for considerable. 

Little children in the poorer areas of 
our cities are often seen sitting on 
curbstones, eating. They must do 
something and lacking any stimulating 
play materials they devote attention to 
eating while they sit passively on the 
curbing receiving little in the way of 
mental stimulation and their physical 
development instead of being fostered 
is interfered with by irregularity. 

While activity is natural to young 
children they have little resource with- 
in themselves. There must be variety 
of apparatus and play material. in 
order that there may be all round 
physical development. This need not 
be of the most expensive type. Much 
homemade apparatus is as valuable as 
any that can be purchased. Stout pack- 
ing boxes of various sizes, strong 
boards, a foot wide and six to ten feet 
long are found in all the best nursery 
schools. 

In addition to furnishing play equip- 
ment the nursery school must provide 
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opportunity for its use. If the emphasis 
upon routine holds the attention of the 
teacher to an undue extent then all the 
equipment for play may be valueless. 
If too much time is given to routine, 
play activity is sacrificed. While much 
is gained by’children through routine 
activities, these must not crowd out 
free, spontaneous use of play materials 
through which the child learns their 
possibilities and limitations and builds 
up control of his environment. 

Finally there must be guidance in 
play otherwise children may fall into 
one of two errors, either play may be 
too limited, lacking in variety, the 
child playing with the same toy or ma- 
terial day after day or it may be too 
varied causing lack of concentration 
and a tendency to vacillate from one 
thing to another. It is thus readily seen 
that the teacher must be alert to the 
needs of individual children, giving a 
suggestion here or diverting a child in- 
to new channels which hold unexplored 
possibilities. 


Cooperation of the Home 


To achieve all that has been claimed 
for the nursery school as an educative 
agency the cooperation of the home is 
absolutely indispensable. The parents 
must understand as fully as possible 
what the nursery school aims to do and 
the methods and procedures used to 
attain these aims. For this reason par- 
ents should be encouraged, even re- 
quired to visit the nursery school and 
observe the children under the guid- 
ance of the teacher who has been spec- 
ially trained for this work. Parents 
should pledge themselves to use, as far 
as they can, the same methods in the 
home that are used in the nursery 
school. Children who attend all-day 
nursery school are there approximately 
four to four and a half waking hours 
for five days a week. One and a half 
to two hours a day are spent sleeping. 
This totals from twenty to not more 
than twenty-five waking hours per week 
in school. This is a relatively small 
percentage of the child’s waking hours 
and a program at home that is not in 
harmony with the one at school will 
nullify much that the nursery school 
aims to do. The best nursery schools in 
this country refuse to admit children 
unless the parents promise full cooper- 
ation. Parents and teachers need fre- 
quent conferences in order that each 
may understand the individual child 
more fully and thus be able to guide 
him toward optimum development. 

(Continued on page 329) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Qualifications Needed 
by Elementary Teachers 


@ IN order to determine the quali- 

fication demanded of teachers in 
Illinois, the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has gone directly to the school 
administrators in the field for sug- 
gestions and information. For two 
years the university has held its annual 
Round-Up of county superintendents, 
city superintendents, and principals 
who represent twenty-seven counties in 
central Illinois. Stenographic reports 
were made of all discussions and it is 
these reports that furnish the material 
for this article. It should, therefore, 
give a fair idea of the qualifications 
expected of teachers by school admin- 
istrators in the public schools of cen- 
tral Illinois. 

Since the writer has charge of the 
appointments bureau in the university, 
he has an opportunity to check the re- 
quirements of many teachers at the 
time of their selection with the quali- 
fications which are desired as shown 
in the discussions at the round-ups. In 
the main, standards are the same and 
are excellent guides to teachers earn- 
estly desiring to be successful teachers 
and wishing to advance in the teach- 
ing profession. 


Training in the Field ° 
in Which to Teach 


One of the standards most desired 
is that teachers be trained for the posi- 
tion they are occupying. County su- 
perintendents are not pleased with the 
fact that they have teachers trained for 
high-school work who are teaching in 
rural schools. One county superin- 
tendent reported that he had men 
trained for mechanical work applying 
for rural school positions. With such 
teachers the lack of training to teach 
lower grade arithmetic and reading 
stands out as the most noticeable. 

Every teacher training institution 
attempts to vary its program to meet 
the needs of teachers for the various 
levels of teaching—kindergarten, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grade 
or junior high school. This program 
appears to be fairly adequate for the 


needs of the field. Teachers that are 


teaching out of their own field of 
training can, as soon as possible, 
change positions and get into the field 
for which they are trained or return 
to the teacher training institution dur- 
ing summer terms, get further training 
through extension courses, or find 
some other means of securing the 
training they need for the particular 
position for which they have been em- 
ployed. Until this standard is ade- 
quately met, the education of the chil- 
dren will not be as effective as the em- 
ploying officers have a right to expect. 


Importance of Personality 


The one quality mentioned most of- 
ten when any group is discussing the 
qualifications of teachers is personali- 
ty. No two people would define it 
in the same way; yet all recognize it 
in a teacher. It depends a great deal 
on natural ability, but it is capable 
of development and improvement. The 
teacher can do a great deal to improve 
her personality through widening her 
interests, making social contacts, im- 
proving her speech, responding to crit- 
icism, developing a sense of humor, 
and through other ways that cannot 
be discussed in this article. Probably 
personality is the greatest single fac- 
tor that is taken into account in the 
selection of a teacher or that affects 
her success as a teacher. 


Use of Professional Training 


About one-fourth of the required 
work of students in a teacher training 
institution is devoted to professional 
training. This includes the usual 
theory courses in psychology, meth- 
ods, school management, curriculum 
construction, observation, and stu- 
dent teaching. The quality looked for 
by school administrators is the ability 
to carry this professional training 
away from the teacher training insti- 
tution into the actual teaching work in 
the field. Too often it is discarded, 
and the teachers lapse into the way 
they were taught in the elementary 
school or high school. Many super- 
intendents and principals think this is 








By J. W. CARRINGTON 


Director of the Training School and 
of the Bureau of Appointments, Illinois 
State Normal University 


due to the poor presentation of the 
principles of good teaching in the col- 
lege or university. Not all the blame 
can be placed here because many 
teachers do apply their theory and 
adapt it to the situations in which they 
work. Regardless of where the weak- 
nesses exist in the training, teachers 
need to know good theory and good 
practice and then to improve their own 
teaching accordingly. It is a never 
ending obligation of teachers to keep 
aware of good theory in teaching and 
project it into the actual teaching situa- 
tions. Such capable teachers are alto- 
gether too scarce and are in demand. 
Until we have more and better super- 
vision in the field than we have at the 
present time, the classroom teacher will 
have to make her own adaptation of 
theory to practice. 


Use of Results of Research 


For the last two decades, we have 
heard a great deal about research in 
education. How far does the willing- 
ness and ability of elementary teachers 
to carry on research enter into the 
consideration of the qualifications of 
teachers? Few principals or superin- 
tendents expect their teachers to carry 
on major research projects, but they 
do expect them to know the results of 
good research work and to carry on 
simple experimentations in the use of 
the results of educational research. 
This is tied up with the discussion in 
the previous paragraphs of adapting 
theory to practice. Current educa- 
tional magazines, publications of re- 
search departments in colleges and 
universities, discussions in theory 
classes, and new books on education 
keep a stream of research results be- 
fore the progressive teacher and the 
qualification desired in teachers is to 
understand these results, select those 
that are applicable to their teaching 
situation, try them out in a careful 
way, and to check the results. Such 
procedures will keep the teacher from 
getting into a “rut,” will keep her 
abreast of the times, and will help her 
to contribute to the educational tone of 
the school system in which she works. 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Movies and the Critical Approach 





The Court Martial from MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 


@ THE movies are with us, obviously 

to stay and to play an ever increas- 
ing part in the life, cultural or other- 
wise, of our youth. It is no longer con- 
sidered good sense to damn utterly the 
influence of the movies. One learns to 
accept the inevitable, and gradually to 
put it to intelligent use. That time of 
acceptance and direction is upon us. 

In many schools and colleges the 
movies have come to play an import- 
ant part in that phase of the education- 
al program which remains casual and 
extracurricular. Most _ institutions 
cannot afford to bring the movie to 
the school, and probably it is just as 
well, except for 
purposes of in- 
tense study, that 
this is so. It is 
good for youth to 
get about in that 
larger world into 
which it will in 
the course of 
time be thrust. 
The home and 
the school have 
never been, and 
should never 
become, wholly 
self - sufficient. 
They are direct- 
ing forces, train- 


Nors: Photographs on this page were lent the 
Inuxwors Teacuzn through the courtesy of William 
Lewin, chairman, Committee on Motion Pictures, The 
Department of Secondary Education of the N. E. A. 


ing grounds for the later tussle with 
the world. How can the efficiency of 
their directive power be increased in 















regard to the 
movies? 

In several 
ways. Discrimin- 
ation between 
and among comparative values is the 
ultimate goal of all education. The 
educated person is the one who 


A Class in Photoplay Appreciation 


By LUCILE. AUCUTT 

and 

ARTHUR F. GIDDINGS 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange 


knows, with a minimum of reflection, 
what is good and what is bad. In 
no phase of incidental education, and 
all informal existence is tied up with 
this phrase, is there greater lack of 
discrimination in demanding what is 
good, than in the field of the movies, 
unless it be the radio. Too many peo- 
ple, young and old alike, regard the 
movies as having their justification 
only in their power to permit one to 
escape into a world of romance and 
fancy. They do have this power, but 
they have also a far greater one, verg- 
ing upon, though not yet usurping, the 





power of great books. Youth must be 
taught this, must have it proved to 
their satisfaction. 


At this point direction is imperative. 
It is here that the teacher functions as 
a guide to better movies. Suppose that 
David Copperfield has come to town. 


(Continued on page 333) 
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Guidance for High-School Seniors 


By J. B. BUCKLER, Principal 
Casey Township High School 


@ THAT such an educational organi- 

zation as the Eastern I]linois School- 
masters Club may be more than a din- 
ner-discussion club was determined by 
the leaders of that organization last 
spring, when the proposal to spon- 
sor a project in group guidance 
for high-school seniors was favor- 
ably considered. The proposal ne- 
cessitated the cooperation of a fairly 
large group of high schools closely 
related geographically and of common 
educational interests. It required par- 
ticipation by the faculties of two state 
institutions for higher learning—the 
University of Illinois and Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. Finally, 
it required the management by a local 
high school. This school needed to be 
situated centrally and equipped to ac- 
commodate the project. Casey Town- 
ship High School in Clark County was 
selected to conduct the conference and 
Principal J. B. Buckler to manage it. 

A committee from the club was ap- 
pointed to assist in the direction of the 
conference, to determine its objectives 
and to seek the assistance of the univer- 
sity and teachers college. President A. 
C. Willard of the university and Presi- 
dent R. G. Buzzard of the teachers col- 
lege cordially agreed to cooperate by 
permitting members of their faculties 
to participate gratuitously. Dean H. H. 
Jordan, College of Engineering, U. of 
I., was named chairman of the first 
program committee by President Wil- 
lard. Other members of the committee 
were G. P. Tuttle, registrar, F. H. 
Turner, dean of men, J. F. Wright, pub- 
licity director and A. W. Clevenger, 
high school visitor, from the univer- 
sity. This committee acting with Presi- 
dent Buzzard, E. I. S. T. C.; Principal 
Ralph Stringer, Robinson; Superinten- 
dent J. R. Moss, Paris; Superintendent 
U. B. Jeffries, president of the School- 
masters Club, Charleston, and Princi- 
pal J. B. Buckler, Casey, constituted the 
executive committee responsible for the 
conduct of the conference. 

The general purposes of the project 
were to offer both educational and vo- 
cational guidance by experts in the 


A project sponsored by the East- 
ern Illinois Schoolmasters Club 


various fields to groups of high-school 
seniors of common interests. The pro- 
cedure involved bringing together 
groups of seniors of common voca- 
tional interests in classes for one hour 
presentation and discussion of infor- 
mation relative to the selection of the 
specific vocation in question, the train- 
ing required for its successful pursuit 
and the opportunities offered in that 
field. This necessitated proper regis- 
tration and assignment to the respec- 
tive classes in the day’s schedule. 

To arouse interest and give direc- 
tions for registration three sets of bul- 
letins were issued from the manager’s 
office to a mailing list of approximate- 
ly fifty high schools located within a 
radius of 65-70 miles of the confer- 
ence center and in thirteen counties in 
Eastern Illinois. These fifty schools 
with a senior enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1600 students were the sources 
of the conference registrations. Ad- 
vance plans were made for an esti- 
mated registration of 40 to 50 percent 
of the actual senior enrollment. The 
three bulletins were issued approxi- 
mately two weeks apart prior to the 
date of the first conference, April 5, 
1935. Bulletin I carried the general 
statements relative to the conference, 
the division of the day’s program, the 
extent of the area covered in the invi- 
tation to attend, the names of the com- 
mittee members in charge, and a return 
postal card for indicating the intent of 
the school regarding participating in 
the conference and the estimated num- 
ber of seniors to register. Bulletin II 
carried an appeal to the high-school 





administrators to cooperate in the pro- 
ject, the acceptance by the university 
and teachers’ college of the invitation 
to cooperate, and the details of student 
registration. Bulletin III carried the 
final announcements to the seniors 
themselves, a copy of the conference 
program, a quantity of registration 
cards—the number indicated by pre- 
viously returned cards—and a sum- 
mary sheet for each school for report- 
ing advance registrations. 

The financing of the program was 
accomplished by each student’s paying 
five cents registration fee at the time he 
purchased his lunch ticket and filled 
his registration card. In most instances 
this detail was cared for by the local 
principal and forwarded with the regis- 
tration cards. This procedure pro- 
duced about $40 which with $18 given 
by the club met the printing, postage, 
and meal expense of the faculty mem- 
bers for the day. 

Each student was required to fill a 
registration card offering a choice of 
thirteen major vocational divisions 
with the opportunity to select as many 
as four of these for his own day’s pro- 
gram. Each major division was clari- 
fied by several sub-divisional titles 
which the student was requested to 
check if possible. From the advance 
registration cards were prepared the 
class cards for each student—giving a 
time and place schedule for his day’s 
attendance at the four vocational divi- 
sions which his registration had indi- 
cated. A luncheon ticket was also at- 
tached to each €lass Card. The pre- 
registration and payment of fees made 
this possible and greatly assisted in 
having the conference move smoothly 
and on time. 

A similar procedure was followed 
in preparing for the 1936 Senior 
Guidance Conference, which was held 
at Casey Township High School April 
6. The program for this second confer- 
ence follows: 


8:00-8:50 a.m.—Registration; distribution 


of class cards and instructions. 
9:00-9:50 a.m.—General assembly;  an- 
nouncements. Short addresses on topic, 
(Conti: on page 336) 
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A Public Relations Program 


The Illinois State Teachers Association seeks to 
make every citizen of Illinois aware of the need 
for adequate state support of education 


By B. |. GRIFFITH 


Director of Public Relations 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


®@ THE Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation is launching a state-wide 
public relations program. Each one 
of the eighteen Divisions has or soon 
will have a public relations committee. 
These Division committees in turn are 
setting in motion public relations pro- 
grams. Some of them have been active 
this spring; all of them are making 
plans for activity when school opens 


in the fall. 
Off to a Good Start 


These public relations committees 
are aware that they are a part of a 
state-wide movement. Emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the state program. The 
subject on which they are working is: 
Adequate state support of education. 
This includes the payment of arrear- 
ages, increase of the state distributive 
fund to $30,000,000, state support of 
high schools and the creation of a state 
Board of Education. 

Material has been issued by the LS. 
T.A. office on these subjects. The ma- 
terial is being adapted and distributed 
by Division public relations commit- 
tees. Five of the Divisions have estab- 
lished an organ of expression. Each 
of these publications is being dis- 
tributed to all teachers of the Division, 
to board members, presidents of P. 
T.A.’s and other interested and in- 
fluential citizens. One Division whose 
membership is 3500 maintains a mail- 
ing list of 6,000. The public relations 
committee in another Division spent 
$1100 this year on public relations 
activities. 

The newspapers are being used to 
bring to the attention of the public the 
facts on state support of schools. One 
Division has been successful in obtain- 
ing the good-will of the editors of that 
part of the state through an editors’ 
and legislators’ banquet, to which news- 
paper men, school-board members and 
legislators are invited. This has be- 
come an annual affair. That this meet- 
ing has borne fruit is revealed by the 
number and character of newspaper 


clippings coming from that part of the 
state through the clipping bureau. 
Several Divisions have established 
a group of speakers who are willing to 
respond when called upon to discuss 
school problems. A number of the 
Divisions have staged mass meetings 
or dinner meetings at which state sup- 
port of schools has been the main topic 
of discussion. Many of the Divisions 
have access to local radio stations. The 
Southern Division has already made 
use of this means of expression. Other 
Divisions are making plans to do so 
next year. The support of other or- 
ganizations such as P.T.A., American 
Legion, A.A.U.W., women’s clubs, 
labor organizations, Kiwanis clubs, 
Rotary clubs and churches is being 
sought by the committees of several of 


the Divisions. 


A Continuing Program 


The public relations program is to 
be a continuous one, the purpose of 
which is to lay the groundwork of a 
correct understanding of the problems 
involved in state support of schools. 
It is hoped that when the time comes 
for action the people of the state of 
Illinois will have sufficient information 
upon which to make the decision that 
will be to the best interests of the edu- 
cation of their children. 

The average citizen in his daily round 
of living has brought to bear upon him 
forces intended to influence his conduct. 
Those in control of many of these 
forces succeed in obtaining the re- 
sponse which will be profitable to them. 
When Mr. Average Citizen turns on his 
radio, when he reads the newspaper, 
when he attends a movie, when he walks 
down the street, he has brought to bear 
upon him publicity methods which 
science and experience have shown to 
be most effective in influencing his at- 
titudes and conduct. Selling has be- 
come a big business. 

Where does the educator fit into this 
picture? The question might be raised: 
To what extent should the educator 


attempt to influence opinions and ac- 
tions of the public in general? But we 
will not go into that question here. 
This much is true, however: if the 
citizens of the state of Illinois are to 
act intelligently when called upon to 
make decisions involving the welfare 
of their public schools, they must have 
adequate and reliable information upon 
which to base their decisions. This in- 
formation should come from the teach- 
ers, who as a professional group have 
been entrusted with the education of 
the youth of the state. They should 
shoulder the responsibility of dissemi- 
nating whatever information their pro- 
fession may have in order that the peo- 
ple may act wisely and in the best in- 
terests of their children. The Illinois 
State Teachers Association represent- 
ing 43,000 of the teachers of the state, 
is attempting to discharge this respon- 
sibility by launching a public relations 
program. This program is an attempt 
to educate the citizens of Illinois on a 
mass basis in the subjects of the needs 
and accomplishments of our schools. 


Legislative Program Has Been 
Carefully Planned 


The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion has a definite legislative program. 
This program is the result of long and 
careful study of the problems of the 
schools of the state. It is the product 
of the work of the Legislative Commit- 
tee assisted by several special commit- 
tees. The Legislative Committee is 
composed of representatives from each 
of the eighteen Divisions. Not only is 
the legislative program the result of the 
work of this committee over a long 
period of years; its reports have been 
subject to the scrutiny and approval of 
the Representative Assembly at the 
annual meetings of the state association 
over a like period. Thus we have a 
state program which the teachers 
through their joint efforts, have form- 
ulated and have decided should be en- 
acted into law in order best to serve the 

(Continued on page 337) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT 6. @ 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 4 











Why Increase the State School Fund? 


@ IT seems that many people do not understand just why 

the state school fund should be largely increased. 
Therefore, all teachers and other supporters of the prin- 
ciple should be able to state the main reasons, which are 
as follows: 


1. To equalize educational opportunities to reasonably high 
standards in both elementary and high-school grades. 

Since the main support of the schools has been the property tax 
levied by the separate district boards, and since there is a wide 
variation in the ratio of le property to the number of pupils, 
some districts furnish excellent educational facilities and opportu- 
nities and others cannot and do not. Large amounts of state aid 
are necessary in the districts rich in children but poor in property. 

2. To equalize taxation for educational purposes. 

Because of the variation explained above, the rich districts can 
have good schools with low tax rates, while the poor districts levy 
very high but still inadequate taxes. Since education is a state 
function and is governed by the state laws, much more of school 
support ought to be collected as state taxes and distributed accord- 
ing to needs. It is inequitable and unjust for the state to require 
some districts to pay exorbitant tax rates to support this state 
function while other districts have low rates. 

Here is a principle, which if applied, will. equalize both taxation 
and educational support: “Collect school revenues by state taxes 
in proportion to ability to pay, wherever that ability exists, and 
distribute such revenues to the districts in proportion to needs as 
measured by average daily attendance.” 

3. To use for school support sources of taxation other than the 
property tax. 

Only the state can efficiently levy, collect, and properly distribute 
revenues from such sources as personal incomes, corporation in- 
comes, occupations, grain futures, gasoline sales, luxury tax, etc. 
The use of these other sources by the state would permit boards in 
many districts to reduce local property taxes. 

4. To replace the school support lost by the tremendous de- 
creases in assessed valuations and increases in delinquent payments 
of property taxes. 

In many districts assessed valuations have been reduced from 
twenty to fifty percent and collections are only sixty to eighty per- 
cent of the levies. 

5. To provide sufficient funds for the support of a sound, ade- 
quate, and equitable pension system for teachers. 

Our Committee on Pensions and their actuary have definitely 
determined that such a pension system with the necessary reserve 
accumulations will require largely increased contributions from 
both the state and the teachers. It is probable that the state’s con- 
tribution will be appropriated as a part of the common school fund 
as it now is. 

6. To provide sufficient funds for paying at least part of the 
cost of transportation of pupils in consolidated school districts, and 
possibly for other subventions to encourage larger district units for 
taxation and administration. In several states the liberal state sup- 
port encourages and promotes consolidation of small districts. 


All friends of education in Illinois ought to be able 
to quote and explain all these reasons for increasing the 
state school fund. 


State Aid and Consolidation 


® SOME of the critics of our program of legislation 

claim that it is inconsistent in that it recommends a 
substantial increase in state aid and also larger units of 
school administration and taxation. They seem to believe 





‘that increasing state financial support will tend to per- 


petuate every little district with its present boundaries 
and small number of pupils. 

One answer to this statement is that the poor little dis- 
tricts ought to be legislated out of existence rather than 


starved out. Many of them with their small number of 
pupils, lack of equipment, and poorly paid teachers do 
not have real schools; but as long as the state permits 
them to exist the state ought to see that they have suffi- 
cient funds to provide decent buildings and adequate 
equipment and to pay fair salaries to teachers. Refusal 
by the state to provide such conditions in any small, poor 
district permitted by law to exist may eventually starve 
it out of existence; but it is not a courageous or states- 
manlike method of procedure and may handicap several 
children educationally before conditions are corrected. 

Another answer is that liberal state aid in other states 
does not prevent consolidation if other legislation is 
enacted to encourage it, although some of our Illinois 
educators seem to doubt this fact. For example, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at St. Louis said: 

Let us consider the proud Empire State, which boasts of every- 
thing, especially its system of distributing state money to local 
communities for the maintenance of schools. New York State has 
perhaps more methods of equalizing assessments in different s 
of the state than any other state. It has the largest state at ya 
educational purposes that has ever been provided by any state. It 
has a powerful and highly centralized state education department. 
It commands the most expert advice that is available in adminis- 
tering its revenues. It guarantees to each community $1,500 a year 
for the maintenance of each elementary-school unit, requiring only 
that the community tax itself at a moderate rate. This state, while 
exhibiting the progressive tendencies enumerated, is one of the 
most backward states in consolidation of school districts. Subven- 
tions to small districts drawn from the state treasury have tended 
to perpetuate the existing system. 

Now, here is the other side of the question from an 
educator in good standing in New York, who ought to 
know. After hearing or reading the above expression by 
Dr. Judd, the editor of New York State Education wrote 
an editorial under the title “Steady, Dr. Judd,” in which 
he said: 

During the past ten years since the enactment of our state aid 
law, centralization has gone on at a very rapid pace. Nearly two 
hundred centralized districts have been established and approxi- 
mately two thousand school districts have been brought into cen- 
tralized districts. During the past year many centralizations have 
been laid out and the present tendency shows a rapid increase in 
the number desiring centralization. Two factors have made cen- 
tralization possible: first, the desire of people in rural areas for 
better schools; and, second, the aid given by the state making it 
possible for the people to fulfill this desire. 

Therefore, the arguments of the critics and opponents 
of a large state school fund are evidently based upon 
false premises. A large state school fund does not pre- 
vent consolidation; in fact, it may encourage consolida- 
tion by being used in part as aid to high schools and to 
pay in whole or in part for the transportation of pupils 
in consolidated districts. 





Public Schools No Longer Free 

@ IF parents are charged tuition fees for their children’s 
attendance in public schools, we can no longer boast 

of our “free” school system. Neither can we proudly 

refer to the thoroughly American principle that all chil- 

dren are offered education on equal terms. For some par- 
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ents can afford to pay tuition fees and will make the 
sacrifice, while others cannot. Therefore, some children 
are admitted to school and others are excluded. 

Some high-school boards that have been unable to col- 
lect from non-high-school districts the tuition of pupils 
from those districts are now requiring the parents to pay 
the tuition in advance. We are not blaming the high- 
school boards; for some of them cannot possibly raise 
enough money to support good schools unless the tuition 
of non-high-school district pupils is paid, and even then 
their schools can be maintained only with great difficulty 
or at standards too low. 

To illustrate, we shall describe the situation at Benton. 
This is in Franklin county in which the non-high district 
has voted to increase its tax rate from 50 cents to 75 cents, 
the maximum legal limit. But this non-high district owes 
the Benton township high school district about $80,000. 
Other non-high districts owe the Benton district about 
$10,000. For this reason and others the Benton district 
is in financial straits. It has not been able to meet all its 
bond and interest obligations. It has about $76,000 in 
teachers’ orders outstanding, and teachers can cash them 
only at a discount of from 30 percent to 40 percent. 
This means that although teachers’ salaries and other 
costs have been cut to the bone, the teachers are unable 
to obtain in full even the meager salaries promised. 

Confronted by this situation, the high-school board 
recently directed the principal of the high school to 
send the following notice to parents of pupils from the 
non-high districts: 

Dear Patron: 

The board of the Benton township high school, at the meeting 
Saturday night, April 25, 1936, passed the following resolution: 

“That during the next school year, starting September 1, 1936, 
no pupil will be admitted from non-high-school territory unless the 
parents of said pupil pay in advance the difference between the 
per capita cost for the year 1936-’37 and the amount received per 
pupil from the non-high school board of education.” 

Many high schools of Southern Illinois have been forced to take 
similar action for this and previous years, notably West Frankfort, 
Harrisburg, Murphysboro, Marion, etc. 

The Constitution of the state of Illinois lays down this mandate: 
“The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all children of this state may receive 
a good common school education.” Common schools include the 
high school by virtue of numerous decisions of our Supreme Court. 

We have the names and addresses of the members of the Illinois 
Education Commission and other officials who can help you. The 
Benton high-school board wants to cooperate with you to obtain 
help which by the Constitution is rightfully yours. We urge you 
to work with us and you can be assured of our fullest cooperation. 

Respectfully yours, 
FLoyp Situ, Principal 
Benton Township High School 

Our organization is on record as favoring state aid to 
high schools as well as to elementary schools. The situa- 
tion at Benton clearly proves the need of such aid. 





The Railroad Tax Controversy 
@ LAST month we told of a controversy between County 
Superintendent Irving F. Pearson of Winnebago county 
and certain officers of the Illinois Central Railroad in 
regard to school taxes. Since then the controversy has 
been continued and we now have a brief chapter to add. 
Mr. Pearson wrote to President L. A. Downs of the 
railroad company, a protest against the reductions in taxes 
and the method of obtaining them. Mr. Downs replied by 
saying that he had referred Mr. Pearson’s letter to the 
general counsel for the railroad, but added that he had 
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“no fault to find with the railroad officers for protecting 
the company from the payment of unlawful and excessive 
taxes.” 

But what are “unlawful and excessive taxes,” and how 
is it determined they are such? Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
Craig, general counsel for the railroad, disagree on these 
questions. 

Mr. Craig in his reply to Mr. Pearson’s letter says that 
“the rates of taxes levied were greater than necessary to 
pay all expenses of running the schools without the neces- 
sity of borrowing money”; he says also that “we protested 
only where the cash on hand at the opening of school in 
the Fall of 1934, plus the revenues received from other 
sources, was enough to run the schools for two years 
without any more tax and without the necessity of borrow- 
ing money. Our objections in no case where sustained 
had the effect that the school district should be compelled 
to borrow money in order to operate it.” 

Mr. Pearson replies that “some of the districts, by virtue 
of the return of your tax money, have this year been 
obliged to borrow funds to complete the financing of the 
school year.” 

Notice that Mr. Craig assumes that he knows how much 
is “necessary to pay all expenses of running the schools.” 
The tenor of his entire letter indicates that he believes 
there should be no increase in expenditures over those of 
the last few years. In fact, he admits that his estimates 
are made “on the basis of average annual expenditures 
for the last three years.” 

Mr. Pearson replies that “school expenditures in Winne- 
bago county have decreased from 35 to 50 percent in the 
last five years; schools have contributed more than their 
share in the reduction of taxes. Teachers’ salaries are 
exceedingly low,—in many cases lower than the return to 
relief laborers.” 

It seems from this argument that the railroad authorities 
are trying to keep teachers’ salaries and other school ex- 
penditures down to the depression level. 

Mr. Craig says that the diversion of gasoline taxes and 
sales taxes for the benefit of schools “contemplated the 
reduction of tax rates in order to ease the burden on 
farmers and other tax payers.” 

Mr. Pearson corrects him by stating that the gasoline 
tax funds were appropriated “in addition to all other 
appropriations,” and were to meet an emergency. He 
might have added that the sales tax funds have replaced 
state property taxes, but were not intended to replace the 
local district taxes against which Mr. Craig is objecting. 

Mr. Craig says that the objections were agreed to by 
the state’s attorney. Mr. Pearson says that the county 
court hearings were held unannounced to the parties in- 
volved and that the state’s attorney advises districts to 
proceed as heretofore, and in event the railroads make the 
same protests another year appeals to a higher court will 
be made. 

Reading the record of the entire controversy warrants 
the conclusion that the railroad officials are entering the 
field of school administration as well as finance, and that 
they and the county superintendent disagree in regard to 
both functions. 

We believe our co-worker, Mr. Pearson, is telling the 
truth in this controversy, and that the statements by his 
opponent illustrate the methods of tax-dodgers in the 
courts and in their propaganda fed to the public. 
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Colonel Francis W. Parker 


By FLORA J. COOKE 


Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago 


® IN common with many teachers 
throughout the United States, it was 
my great privilege to have my early 
teaching experience under the inspir- 
ation of Colonel Francis W. Parker— 
whom Dr. John Dewey has called the 
“father of Progressive Education.” 

I wish I might picture Colonel 
Parker as I knew him—big in body, 
mind, heart and spirit—a powerful 
dynamic personality. 

His deep sincerity and the high qual- 
ity of his idealistic purpose inevitably 
impressed friend and foe and aroused 
many of his honestly skeptical oppo- 
nents to challenge him to debate educa- 
tional theory and practice in the educa- 
tional conventions of his day (notably 
between 1883 and 1900). These op- 
portunities to discuss with other men 
his more radical educational tenets and 
procedures were more than welcome to 
Colonel Parker, for at heart he was 
humble before his great task, remark- 
ably open-minded and eager to learn 
his errors, and to find the best ways to 
educate children and young teachers. 

He was not an impractical dreamer 
but preeminently a man of action. Per- 
haps he was too impatient of restraint 
to be the ideal leader, but he was im- 
pelled forward by a deep and pas- 
sionate interest in human growth, which 
often carried him over seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles. He conceived 
it to be the function of education to 
create the best possible conditions for 
the growth and development of every 
individual child, not only to provide 
opportunities for these chosen few of 
marked scholastic ability, for he be- 
lieved that from the cradle on the home 
and school should accept responsibility 
for giving to each child the best pos- 
sible education, according to that 
child’s individual endowment and need. 

He believed that a democracy is the 
only form of government wide enough 
in scope to offer free opportunity to 
all children regardless of color, creed 
and race, and that therefore, in the 
great free public school system lay the 
great hope for the future of Democratic 
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America. There, the teachers with the 
help of parents could seek, discover 
and develop the diversified strengths 
and gifts of all the children, there alone 
boys and girls, rich and poor, gifted 
and limited, could be taught to work 
and play together, could learn to un- 
derstand and appreciate each other and 
gain the habit through daily experience 
of cooperating for worthwhile ends. 
There they would actively realize the 
values and satisfactions which come 
from working for the best good of all. 

Colonel Parker sought to make every 
rule of his school a means to this end, 
and attention to character development 
was a constant with his staff of teachers, 
—whatever the subject of study. 

“How much noise should there be in 
a school?” Just enough to assist each 
and all to do the best work. How quiet 
should it be? Just quiet enough to 
assist each and all to do the best work. 
What should be the rules for coming 
in and going out?” In short, every 
rule of the school consisted in carry- 
ing out the school motto which Colonel 
Parker carefully developed with his 
students, i.e., “Everything to help and 
nothing to hinder.” 


Stressed Experimentation 


He believed that there was no right- 
ful place in democratic America for a 
private school for profit but he rec- 
ognized the need for many small lab- 
oratory schools where controlled ex- 
periments could go on under expert 
guidance to improve educational prac- 
tice. He believed that the results of 
such work should be made available 
for use in the public schools, where 
necessarily the curriculum had to be 
less flexible because of the large num- 
bers of children involved, and because 
often the teachers were less well trained 
and experienced. 

He hoped that his own Normal Dem- 
onstration School in Englewood, IIli- 
nois might prove to be such a useful 
laboratory and indeed it was so, for 
less than forty years after his death 
most of the things he fought for so 
valiantly had become accepted common 
practice in the Chicago public schools. 
In that first normal school Col. Parker 
established the first manual training 
shop in a public elementary school in 
Chicago. It was in the basement and he 








furnished the tools and benches with 
money from his own pocket. And the 
children brought discarded materials— 
paper and wood—from home and the 
neighborhood stores. 

He installed in that school the first 
expert “special” teachers of music, art, 
science, literature, history and physical 
training. He searched the country for 
those who could inspire students in the 
various fields of knowledge and in- 
duced them to study, think, and become 
self-directing in their work. He en- 
couraged students to attempt to express 
and create beauty in all its forms, and 
to begin to develop for themselves a 
determining philosophy of life. He had 
the first parent-teachers association in 
Chicago to meet regularly each month 
to study and discuss education. 

His fiercest battles were with his 
politically-minded board of education 
and annually at election time for seven- 
teen years the board rooms were packed 
with parents, teachers and friends of 
education gathered to express their 
loyalty and hope that Colonel Parker 
would be elected for another year as 
principal of the Normal School. He was 
elected but never with a margin of 
more than one or two votes but he was 
happy with such victory which per- 
mitted him to return to his hard 
struggle for at least one more year. 

There was some reason for the board 
members’ opposition to him for he 
made them much trouble. When they 
sent him out to search for a $1500 a 
year teacher, he was apt to come back 
with a $2500 a year man, merely say- 
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ing, “This man was the only one I could 
find fit to educate young teachers for 
the great city of Chicago.” When the 
board asked him where they were to 
get the money, he would say, “I don’t 
know, that’s your problem; mine was to 
get the right teacher for the work and 
I did the very best I could.” No, 
Colonel Parker was not always easy 
to work with but his high standards 
and courage brought him always a host 
of loyal supporters. 


Education and Society 

He recognized that Society is con- 
stantly changing, that certain social 
forces and ideals have always lifted 
civilization to higher levels of thought 
and action, while other human forces, 
such as those which now prevail 
throughout the world—prejudice, 
greed, selfishness, the lust for power 
and war—have always dragged people 
down to ruin. He wanted children to 
study the past—history, geography, 
government, science, the arts, and all 
the influences which have acted upon 
past generations of mankind—in order 
that they might understand their own 
age and learn to live constructively 
in it. 

He did not believe that a school 
could educate for any precise set of 
social conditions, but it could and 
should attempt to train in every child 
those habits, tastes and qualities which 
society will always need—self com- 
mand, resourcefulness, power of inde- 
pendent thinking, fine discrimination, 
whole-hearted love of labor, the habit 
of sharing activity with one’s fellows 
for the benefit of all. He sought to fill 
each school day with vital social under- 
takings which demanded activity of all 
kinds and expression in all forms, 
which appealed to children of different 
ages as delightful, worthwhile enter- 
prises. He believed that children would 
then recognize drudgery and disagree- 
able tasks and hard work as the neces- 
sary price of accomplishment and that 
they would seek knowledge and wel- 
come drill as a means of getting the 
required skill to do their work. And 
forty years ago actual experience 
proved that he was right. 

There was in his school the least 
possible amount of non-educative book 
memorization, but the usefulness of the 
study of books was made clear to chil- 
dren and never minimized. The library 
was an outstanding feature of the 
school. While he insisted that the at- 
tention of the school be focused upon 
the individual child and his needs, he 
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would not have the child himself too 
greatly concerned with his own prog- 
ress. He was to work in an atmosphere 
of cooperation rather than one of sel- 
fish competition for the first place in 
his class. His incentive to work was 
interest in the work itself rather than in 
his mark in examinations. 


Colonel Parker’s keen intuitive vi- 
sion, which cut through conventions 
and traditions to find the pith of edu- 
cative value in school activities char- 
acterized even his earliest work. 
Charles Francis Adams, who was a 
member of the school board of Quincy, 
Mass., where Colonel Parker first won 
educational recognition, wrote: 

“Education with Francis W. Parker, 
was to recur to first principles. What- 
ever was attempted was to be done 
thoroughly ; done and tested by its prac- 
tical results rather than its theoretical 
importance. Children were to learn 
to read and write and cipher as they 
learned to swim, skate or play ball. 
The rules were to be thoroughly under- 
stood as a result of a concrete back- 
ground of experience and the three R’s 
were to be mastered through their use, 
since they are and must be the tools 
with which civilization must do its 
work.” 


Education and the Child 


Col. Parker’s faith in human po- 
tentialities for growth never wavered, 
and it was all  ..clusive—physical, 
mental, ethical, and spiritual—and 
nothing was to be left to chance. He 
believed that every child, any child, 
whatever the type or kind of ability he 
possessed, his surplus or lack of it, 
whether he was a genius or unfortunate- 
ly handicapped, each had a right to be 
prepared for his own best chance to 
live a useful and happy life. 


He taught teachers that it was their 
special privilege and responsibility to 
find in each child some aptitude to de- 
velop, something which the child could 
do well, and he firmly believed that 
everyone, not feeble minded, possessed 
such potentiality. No child was to be 
allowed to consider himself a failure. 
Each one was to be equipped to lead 
where he could, and to be content to 
follow where he must. He believed 
further that everyone, young and old 
needed some measure of success as the 
psychological path to courage, self- 
respect, self-reliance, and fine achieve- 
ment. Success was to be the lever by 
which each was to be enabled to lift 
himself over his own weaknesses. Good 
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work Colonel Parker believed would 
awaken interest, and interest would 
stimulate effort and usually produce 
satisfactory results. 

He often said, “There never was a 
bad child.”. There were children of 
unfortunate environment and heredity 
with bad habit and homes, but he be- 
lieved that what a child really needed 
was a chance to grow and also to have 
a sense of security, a knowledge that 
someone cared for him, believed in him 
and was willing to help him—a friend. 

This belief of Colonel Parker caused 
parents of unadjusted children who had 
been turned out of schools in other 
parts of the great city of Chicago to 
wear a path to the door of that old 
Normal School, and unless the children 
were positively subnormal they were 
taken in. It was not easy for the teach- 
ers there, but under Colonel Parker’s 
faith and mandate that the faculty, as 
friends, must seek in each new child 
some aptitude, something which each 
could do well to encourage him mir- 
acles were performed. 

Francis Parker’s own struggles in his 
early orphaned childhood and the 
obstacles which he had to overcome, 
were great factors in building his 
ideals, his character and in developing 
the unselfish purpose which dominated 
his whole life. His years in the Civil 
War and as a “battling-educator” are 
truly illuminating, but there is not time 
even to name the chapters of that in- 
spiring story in this brief article. 


Influence on American Education 


Although Colonel Parker was in- 
tensely interested in scientific research 
and always an eager student of both 
the child and society, and although he 
was a most convincing speaker, he was 
not a gifted writer. Therefore, there 
is little to be found in books from the 
pen of this great man who so profound- 
ly influenced American education. His 
best book entitled Talks on Pedagogics 
was originally given in the form of 
lectures and these were never edited 
for publication. This book is now out 
of print but copy is in process of re- 
vision, and it is hoped that the chief 
nuggets of his philosophy and wisdom 
can be extracted from the mass of 
material in which they are imbedded 
and made available in a small pamphlet 
during the coming year for use of stu- 
dents interested in modern education. 

Colonel Parker himself would not 
have considered it of particular im- 
portance that his contribution to educa- 

(Continued on page 336) 
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East St. Louis Teachers Association 


@ THE East St. Louis Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in the high- 
school auditorium on May 7. Miss Mame 
Costello presided. The following committees 
reported their year’s work through the re- 
spective chairman: legislative, Mr. Horace 
Eggman; publicity, Mr. K. B. Thurston; 
tenure, Miss Lenore Livesay; hospitalization, 
Miss Jennie Hughes; entertainment, Miss 
Luella Niehaus; credit union, Mr. H. B. 
Kenagy; visiting, Miss Marie Ginzel. 

Mr. Kenagy presented his findings after a 
year’s study of credit unions and recom- 
mended the organization of such a union in 
the local association. 

Officers for the year 1936-37 were unani- 
mously elected as follows: president, Mr. M. 
M. Benham, principal of Jefferson and 
Hawthorne schools; vice-president, Miss 
Loretta Harris; secretary, Miss Nellie L. 
Nutter; treasurer, Mr. Horace Eggman. 

In closing a most successful year’s work, 
Miss Costello was able to report officially 
for the board of education favorable con- 
sideration of a request for a salary increase 
which was formulated by the Grade Teachers 
Fellowship and approved by other groups. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


@ A NEW health project has been carried 

on at Eastern for the first time this year. 
All food handlers connected with the girls’ 
dormitory and the boys’ boarding house have 
had thorough physical examinations which 
were given by local doctors and were 
financed by the state. All were immunized 
against typhoid, and tests were made by the 
State Health Department at Springfield to 
determine whether there were any typhoid 
or diphtheria carriers. 

The school has a splendid record so far as 
communicable diseases are concerned. In 
the college and high school there have been 
four cases of scarlet fever, none of diphthe- 
ria, two of red measles, eleven of mumps, 
seven of chicken pox, and one of pneumonia. 
In the training school there have been seven 
cases of scarlet fever, none of diphtheria, 
one of red measles, eight of chicken pox, 
three of pneumonia, and four of whooping 
cough. 

The training school dental report shows 
an unusual record. In September, 1935, only 
38 percent of the children had perfect perma- 
nent teeth, while in May, 1936, 95 percent 
have perfect permanent ‘eeth. 

Miss Mary Thompson, the school nurse, 
deserves credit for the efficient direction of 
the health program. 
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Educational News Briefs 


ILLINOIS TEACHER corre- *.>5y 
spondents over the state report ff 
to you significant activities 


Teachers College High School won the 
sweepstakes trophy in the annual literary, 
music, track, and field meet held in April 
at Paris. 

The Teachers College News, E.1S.T.C. 
student publication, was recently awarded 
All-American honor rating by the National 
Scholastic Press Association. The News was 
also awarded first place in the Best News- 
paper Contest of the Illinois College Press 
Association for the sixth consecutive year. 
The meeting of this association was held at 
Eastern on May 1 and 2. In March the 
News won a first class rating in the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association contest, as 
well as a place on the All-Columbian of the 
Schools of Education Division. During the 
past six years the News has won fifteen first 
place ratings in these three contests. The 
faculty adviser for the News is F. L. Andrews 
of the Department of English. 


Eastern Division Schoolmasters Club held 
its third meeting this yeer at Martinsville 
on April 30. Dr. R. G. Buzzard is president 
of the organization. Dean Jones of Indiana 
State Teachers College was the guest speak- 
er. Music was furnished by the men’s glee 
club from Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, and by a string ensemble from the 
Martinsville High School. 


Sixty-eight members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
men’s graduate education fraternity, were 
campus guests on Monday, May 4, when 
Pi chapter, University of Illinois, sponsored 
the initiation of six members, the initiation 
being done by a team from E.LS.T.C. 
Among the guests were Dr. W. W. Patty, 
national president of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
four graduate students from Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dr. Ralph N. Tirey, president of 
Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, and eight faculty members; Dr. J. A. 
Clement, Dr. L. W.. Williams, Dr. C> W. 
Odell, Dr. O. F. Weber, Dr. Russell T. Gregg, 
Mr. D. A. Grossman, and Mr. L. V. Peterson, 
all of the University of Illinois, and fifteen 
members from the chapter of the U. of L. 


The first annual dinner dance of the 
alumni was held on May 9. 


Reverend Father John A. O’Brien, director 
of the Newman Foundation at the University 
of Illinois, delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on May 31. Mr. Francis G. Blair, 
formerly State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, gave the commencement address 
on June 1. Mr. Blair was head of the train- 
ing school at Eastern many years. ago. 


Dr. Bazzard, F. A. Beu, W. W. Cook, and 
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D. A. Rothschild attended the meeting of 
the North Central Association in Chicago. 


Ruby Harris, Ica Marks, H. E. Phipps, 
Emma Reinhardt, Leah Stevens, E. L. Stover, 
H. F. Thut, F. L. Verwiebe, and Rose Zeller 
attended the meeting of the Illinois Academy 
of Science in Quincy. Miss Zeller, Mr. 
Phipps, and Mr. Stover gave papers. 


The Teachers College High School Science 
Club had three entries in the exhibits of 
the Junior Academy of Science at Quincy. 
These were under the direction of Ica Marks 
of the botany department, and the exhibits 
received first place in the geology section 
(individual collection) ; second place in the 
biological section (individual collection) ; 
second place in the biological section (in- 
dividual project). 


E. H. Taylor and L. R. Wylie attended the 
Illinois Section of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America at Normal on May 9. 
Mr. Taylor read a paper entitled “The Need 
for a National Commission on Mathematics 
in the Elementary School.” 


L. F. Ashley and Harry Jackson attended 
the Vocational Arts meeting in Chicago. 


W. W. Cook and Emma Reinhardt at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Association of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction held in Chicago on May 8 
and 9. Mr. Cook represented the college 
on the banquet program. 


Mary J. Booth attended the meeting of the 
American Library Association in Richmond. 


Faculty members have been visiting schools 
in the area served by the college in order 
that they may obtain an understanding of 
public school conditions that will enable 
them to plan their work in the light of exist- 
ing needs, and in order that they may follow 
up the work of some of their former students. 


H. DeF. Widger delivered addresses at the 
promotion exercises of two groups of rural 
schools in Edgar County, and commencement 
addresses at the Willow Hill Township High 
School and the Stewardson High School. 


Paul Sloan addressed the Rotary Club of 
Casey on May 11. Mr. Sloan also gave the 
commencement address at the Sumner High 
School. 


Emma Reinhardt was recently elected to 
membership in the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association. She attended the annual dinner 
of the association in Chicago on May 7. 
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Isabel McKinney is preparing a biography 
of the late president, Livingston C. Lord. 
The book will probably be ready for pub- 
lication in the fall. Since only a limited 
number of copies will be published, advance 
orders should be sent at once to Miss Mc- 
Kinney. The price will probably be from 
$2.25 to $3.00. 


Gertrude Hendrix is the althor of an 
article, “A Protest Against Informal Reason- 
ing as an Approach to Demonstrative 
Geometry,” which appeared in the April 
number of The Mathematics Teacher. 


Emma Reinhardt is the author of an 
article, “Do Persons in Their Later Years 
Rate Their Teachers as They Did While in 
Classes?”, which appeared in the March 
number of Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 


Harry Jackson of the industrial arts de- 
partment was initiated into Phi Delta Kappa 
by the chapter of Indiana University. In- 
itiation took place in Indianapolis on May 16. 


Effingham County Rural Teachers 
Association 


@ A CODE of ethics with an administrative 

set-up is the inspiriting force of a live 
organization known as the Rural Teachers 
Association of Effingham County. The code, 
which was adopted by the association meet- 
ing in regular session March 16, 1935, pro- 
vides for a permanent administrative commit- 
tee consisting of the president, secretary, and 
three other members to cooperate with the 
county superintendent of schools. 

President Houston J. Smith reports a num- 
ber of instances of professional progress 
which he believes have been materially af- 
fected by the esprit de corps resulting: for 
example, state “recognition” of about one- 
third of the rural schools of the county since 
January 28, 1936; increases in the salaries 
of practically all teachers, and as a result 
plans made for increased professional train- 
ing; nearly 100 percent affiliation with the 
LS.T.A. and a number of memberships in 
the N.E.A. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ OVER 2500 visitors attended the second 
Open House held at Illinois State Normal 
University on May 13. 


From January 1, 1936 to May 13, a total 
of 136 I.S.N.U. students secured teaching 
positions. The number of placements on the 
latter date was approximately twice that of 
last year. 


Dr. C. T. Simons of Northwestern Univer- 
sity conducted a Speech Re-education Clinic 
at Normal Universal on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 8 and 9. Several administrators 
and teachers from surrounding districts were 
present. 


Thirty-two high schools from the LS.N.U. 
territory participated in Home Economics 
Day on May 16, the second event of its kind. 
Miss J. Rambo, head of the Home Economics 
department was in charge of arrangements. 


On Thursday evening, May 21, the alumni 
of the University of Chicago met to organize 
the McLean County Chapter of Chicago 
Alumni. Dr. Harvey Peterson of the L.S.N.U. 
faculty was in charge of the get-together. 
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An interesting an attractive program for 
people interested in Community Organiza- 
tion for Leisure for Men and Women has 
been developed at LS.N.U. for the coming 
summer session. I.S.N.U. is said to be one 
of the first universities to organize a definite 
curriculum for young men and women in- 
terested in preparing themselves to be com- 
munity leaders for leisure. Students who 
complete the course receive a special certifi- 
cate in Recreational Leadership. 


Members of the faculty of LS.N.U. de- 
livered a total of over fifty commencement 
addresses during May and June of this year. 


Normal University will be the scene of 
next year’s annual Illinois College Press 
association convention. 


The directors and supervisors of instruc- 
tion in the state of Illinois voted to hold 
their annual meeting at I.S.N.U. next year. 


The Illinois Wesleyan and Illinois State 
Normal University chapters of the American 
Association of College Professors met at the 
Hotel Rogers in Bloomington on Friday, 
April 24. Mr. C. L. Grose of the History 
department of Northwestern University was 
the main speaker. 


During the past month the I.S.N.U. broad- 
casting station, WJBC, increased its power 
of transmission from 100 to 250 watts. 
President R. W. Fairchild spoke at the 
dedicatory services on May 3. 


During the annual commencement exer- 
cises to be held in the open again this year, 
the Old Castle will be renamed in honor of 
John W. Cook, former president of L.S.N.U. 


Plans are being formulated for the annual 
educational conference and educational ex- 
hibit to be held at Old Normal during the 
week of July 20. 


The Northern Illinois State Teachers 

College 

@ MISS Madeline Maybauer, kindergarten 
training teacher, attended the convention 

of the American Association for Childhood 

Education in New York during the week of 

May 4. 


The Northern Illinois band, under the 
direction of Mr. Birchard Coar, participated 
in the annual blossom festival at Benton 
Harbor, Michigan on May 8 and 9. Twenty- 
six college and high-school bands were 
engaged by the festival management for the 
occasion. 


The girls’ band of thirty-five members 
closed a busy year, its first, this spring. The 
band contributed music to half of the 
athletic events of the year and won acclaim 
in the amateur night sponsored by the Town 
Girls Club. 


A five-by-sixteen mural, designed and 
painted by students under the direction of 
Miss Alma Anderson, is now on exhibition 
in the main corridor of the administration 
building. The mural, which depicts out- 
standing themes in the history of art, will 
eventually be permanently placed in the Art 
Department. 


Mr. O. J. Gabel, principal of McMurry 
Training School, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to attend the University of 
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Iowa where he will continue his work toward 
the Ph.D. degree. Mr. Gabel will be at 
N.LS.T.C. for the summer term and will 
return for the summer term next year. 


Eleven staff members of the Northern Illi- 
nois, accompanied by their adviser, Miss E. 
Ruth Taylor, attended the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the HMinois College Press Asso- 
ciation at Charleston on May 1 and 2. 


The Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision convened at N.LS.T.C. on Friday and 
Saturday, May 1 and 2. The program was 
under the direction of Mr. Frank W. Phillips, 
director of training at N.LS.T.C. 

Clem O. Thompson of the University of 
Chicago discussed “Health Education— 
Curriculum and Procedure” and Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp of the University of Chicago 
spoke on “Trends in the Teaching of Natural 
Science.” 

Other speakers and their subjects were: 
Clark G. Kuebler of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, on “Germany under Hitler”; Boyd H. 
Bode of Ohio State University on “Education 
for Democracy”; Dr. Milo Whittaker of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College on 
“What the Schools Might Do in Training for 
Citizenship.” 

President K. L. Adams, of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College has completed 
the survey of the thirty-one colleges in the 
state of Iowa. The survey was conducted 
in order to help these schools and colleges 
organize their teacher training units, and to 
give the board of educational examiners of 
Iowa a basis upon which they could evaluate 
the programs which are being inaugurated 
in the various colleges. 

Mr. Adams made a complete report to the 
board in Des Moines on May 19. 


Members of the Alumni Association of 
N.I. living in Rockford, Illinois, met on the 
night of April 16 at a dinner to organize the 
Rockford branch of the association. Sixty- 
five members were present, and a greater 
enrollment is expected when the organization 
becomes more definite. 

Dr. Cobb and Miss Nix, of the faculty of 
N.L, were guests and representatives of the 
college at the meeting. After a brief busi- 
ness meeting Dr. Cobb spoke on “French 
Literary Salons of the Eighteenth Century.” 


On the evening of April 22, fifty-four 
graduates of the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College met at dinner at the Oak 
Park Arms Hotel to form a west-towns chap- 
ter. Miss Marie Alsager, 839 Lake Street, 
was chosen president; Walter O’Brien, 547 
North Ridgeland, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Harriette D. West of Berwyn, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The chapter was named the Newell D. Gil- 
bert Chapter in honor of Mr. Gilbert’s long 
years of inspiration at the college and in 
memory of his teaching in Austin. 

All who are interested are invited to call 
the president or secretary and give their 
names and addresses. 


On Friday eight members of the machine 
shop class and the instructors in N.I.’s in- 
dustrial arts department, attended a round 
table meeting of the Industrial Art Men of 
this area at the Joliet High School. 

Delegates were present from all over 


(Continued on page 337) 
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The Nursery School 


(Continued from page 318) 


A Center for Observation and 
Practice 


Practice coincides with.theory at the 
preschool level more nearly than any- 
where else in the school. In other 
words the “whole child” is provided 
for; intellectual is not considered as 
separate from all other development 
but there is a fusion of all phases of 
development that is more clearly recog- 
nized than at any later school level. 
Students in classes in observation in 
teacher-training institutions feel this 
keenly and while they see the begin- 
nings of subject matter in the nursery 
school they see subjects not as separ- 
ated but as closely related to one an- 
other and to total child development. 
Even in our most progressive schools 
this integration is not achieved in the 
grades to the degree that it is in the pre- 
school. Possibly this is as it should be 
but for prospective teachers studying 
the growth of children in a school en- 
vironment nowhere is this total inte- 
grated development as adequately 
demonstrated as in the nursery school. 
All teachers in training, at whatever 
level they are to teach later, would 
profit greatly from observation at the 
preschool level and even more from 
practice were that possible. Here, as a 
center for observation and practice, we 
have another argument for the nursery 
school. For the prospective teacher 
who is preparing to teach adolescents 
the opportunity to observe and practice 
in the nursery school is invaluable for 
she actually sees many of the trends 
toward behavior which she will have to 
meet in her high-school pupils. This 
knowledge will make her more sympa- 
thetic and tolerant and will guide her 
in dealing with pupils who present 
difficulties. Early recognition of causes 
will mean a more intelligent method 
of meeting problems which arise. 


All Play-Groups Not 
Nursery Schools 


From the foregoing discussicn of the 
aims and methods of the nursery school 
it will be seen that many so-called are 
misnamed. Play groups are gathered 
together by well meaning women, 
sometimes young and sometimes not 
so young, but who have what for want 
of a better term is called a “way with 
children.” Doubtless these play groups 
—often called nursery scheols, in order 
to gain patronage—are a help when 
companionship would otherwise be 
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lacking but let us not confuse these 
with real nursery schools. Probably 
these play groups by appropriating the 
name nursery school have done more 
than can be estimated to confuse the 
layman as to what a nursery school 
really is. They have also affected the 
opinion in regard to standards for the 
recently established emergency nursery 
schools. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection in its 
report of recognized nursery schools 
throughout the United States estab- 
lished up to 1932 showed that eighty 
percent of the teachers were college 
graduates with special training in the 
field of nursery school education. This 
is a higher standard of professional 
preparation than is found at any other 
level below the college. 


Criteria 


The standards then for determining 
a satisfactory nursery school are, ade- 
quate space indoors and out, adequate 
play equipment, adequate toilet, eating 
and sleeping facilities, properly trained 
teachers and limited enrollment, pre- 
ferably not over twenty to make sure 
that there is no over-stimulation due to 
numbers. In addition, there should be 
daily medical inspection of each child 
before the children are brought to- 
gether in a group. This is a necessary 
safeguard as young children are sus- 
ceptible to contagion. There should 
be monthly weighing and measuring as 
a check on rate of growth and complete 
physical examination twice each year. 
Last, but by no means least and rather 
essential to any degree of success there 
must be parent cooperation. 

It should be the business of the pub- 
lic school through teachers and ad- 
ministrators to educate the public in 
regard to the way in which nursery 
schools meet the needs of young chil- 
dren. In this way parents will become 
informed as to the help available to 
them and to their children and of the 
value of this help. A demand for nur- 
sery schools will in consequence be 
created and when good nursery schools 
have become commonly accepted as a 
necessary part of school experience 
then the educational needs of children 
will be met in the formative years, chil- 
dren will be healthier, happier and 
more efficient and the need for reedu- 


cation in later life will be minimized. 
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Information Wanted 


Concerning unfair treatment of 
teachers and supervisors, dropping 
teachers from service for unjust reasons 
or no reasons and instances of unrea- 
sonable contracts for teachers. 


© THE undersigned, a member of the 

executive committee of the N.E.A. 
committee on tenure, is anxious to learn 
of all instances in which teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents have been 
unjustly removed or dropped from 
their positions. I also want descrip- 
tions or copies of unjust or unfair 
contracts teachers are required to sign. 
These replies are wanted at once since 
a summary of them should be taken to 
the Portland meeting this month. 

All information will be held as con- 
fidential until permission is granted to 
use it. 

Ropert C. KEENAN 
2465 East 74th Place 
Chicago, Illinois 





Curriculum Making 


@ IT is easy to misunderstand the 
purposes of a writer on the subject 
suggested in this title*, when he an- 
nounces that the text is particularly 
for the guidance of the classroom teach- 
er who does not have the direction of 
a curriculum expert. However, one 
need go no further than the preface to 
ascertain the author’s conception of the 
teacher’s part in such a program: 

Every teacher in the elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, junior 
college, and university should know the 
techniques of constructing a course of study 
in his particular field. This involves develop- 
ing general objectives, selecting and validat- 
ing specific objectives, determining and or- 
ganizing the content of the course, selecting 
a method suitable to his personality and 
scholarship, the needs of the students, and 
the teaching materials; planning and develop- 
ing a testing program that will enable him 
to evaluate the results of his teaching. The 
additional items of supplementary materials 
and bibliographies will merit his attention. 

An examination of these topics in the 
light of recent investigations is briefly 
what Principles and Techniques of 
Curriculum Making presents to the 
classroom teacher. It points the way to 
a classroom application of approved 
techniques that makes the child the 
focal point of every activity. 

For school systems fortunately 
equipped for more ambitious under- 
takings in the field of curriculum 
making the author suggests methods 
of organization and procedure.—E.P.B. 


*Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making 
by Edgar Marion Draper, Pb.D. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936. Cloth. 875 pages. 
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Meeting of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association held 
a meeting in the Springfield office on 
the evening of Friday, May 1, 1936. 
All members of the Board were present, 
as follows: Frank A. Jensen, Orville 
T. Bright, Fred L. Biester, Susan Scully, 
and S. B. Sullivan. The Secretary, R. 
C. Moore, was present throughout the 
meeting, and Mr. B. I. Griffith was 
called in for a few minutes. 

The minutes of the meetings since 
January first were approved as printed 
in the In.inois TEACHER. 

The President next called for a re- 
port by the Treasurer. The Treas- 
urer, Charles McIntosh, had written to 
the Secretary, explaining that on ac- 
count of certain official duties in his 
office, he could not attend the meeting, 
but he sent a report of the present status 
of Association finances, which was as 
follows: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION TREASURER’S REPORT 


From December 2, 1935 to April 25, 1936 


Receipts 
December 2, 1935, Balance cash on 

Re SS EE a $20,979.12 
Received from Divisions* ~....-_- 3,956.00 
a eee | 52.00 


Advertising in Intino1s Teacuer_. 2,112.07 


School warrants cashed —-------- 657.00 
I TENRE oc iicriadiinecenen 193.07 
EE cehiininniditecceiaen 37.78 
» FE. $27,987.04 
Disbursements 
Total paid out on orders ~..-.~-- $21,831.72 
April 25, 1936, Balance cash on 





hand 6,155.32 


Total disbursements and bal- 
We i te enteeee $27,987.04 


~ eT he larger amounts received from Divisions are: 
Northeastern, $458.00; Chicago, $500.00; Peoria, 
$1521.00; Central, $1309.00. 

Upon motion, which was seconded 
and carried by vote, the Board ap- 
proved the above report. 

Two members of the Board reported 
that the Treasurer had filed with them 
a complaint about his salary. After a 
discussion of this subject, Mr. Sullivan 
moved that, since the Treasurer’s salary 
was fixed at a reduced amount after his 
election, and since it is not satisfactory 
to the Treasurer who accepted his elec- 
tion at the time it was made, the Board 
rescind the action of January 10, at 
which time the Treasurer’s salary was 
fixed at $600. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Biester and was car- 
ried by vote. 

Mr. Biester then moved that the 





CLASSIFICATION OF DISBURSEMENTS* 
Dec. 2, 1935, to April 25, 1936 





ConTrRAcTeD UNEXPENDED 











Irems OF THE BupcET APPROPRIATION ExPENDED For BALANCE 
DS, CID nccncemestl $17,000.00 $ 8,636.07 $ 8,363.93 
2. Salaries 

A. Executive Secretary ~.-..-- 6,000.00 2,500.00 $ 3,500.00 
a ea 1,000.00 262.50 350.00 387.50 
C. Director of research .....-- 4,500.00 1,875.00 2,625.00 
D. Assistants and stenogra- 
ee 5,400.00 2,130.83 2,916.62 352.55 
3. Expenses 
A. Board of Directors ....---- 600.00 525.50 74.50 
B. Executive Secretary's office 600.00 188.59 411.41 
C. Treasurer’s office ......---- 200.00 111.06 88.94 
D.R gS SR ELI Ses 1,400.00 464.78 935.22 
E. Legislative Committee --_-- 3,000.00 605.53 2,394.47 
F. Other committees ....._--- 700.00 428.91 271.09 
See eae 700.00 250.00 450.00 
H. N.E.A. delegates -....-_--- 2,000.00 2,000.00 
4. Affiliation fee, N. E. A. --------- 100.00 100.00 
5. Office supplies and printing -.--- 1,000.00 647.05 352.95 
6. Office equipment ~._-...-.------ 750.00 221.60 528.40 
7. Annual meeting ~....----------- 1,500.00 1,018.69 481.31 
© FE ected cncce once 2,000.00 441.73 1,558.27 
9. Janitor and maintenance — ------ 1,600.00 813.43 350.00 436.57 
10. Repairs and upkeep ---.~.--_---- 300.00 9.45 290.55 
1l. Taxes and insurance __....._-~-- 500.00 500.00 
| 
ae rE 2,000.00 601.00 1,399.00 
Total _- $52,850.00 $21,831.72 $12,191.62 $18,826.66 
Corrected 
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salary of the Treasurer be fixed at $750 
for the year 1936. This was seconded 
by Mr. Sullivan and carried by vote of 
the Board. 

Mr. Stadtman then appeared before 
the Board and asked for advice in re- 
gard to soliciting funds from the sev- 
eral Divisions to pay the expenses of 
the study being made by a committee, 
whose purpose is to develop a new and 
revised state course of study for the 
public schools. The discussion of this 
proposal brought out the unanimous 
opinion of the Board that the legisla- 
ture of the state of Illinois ought to 
make whatever appropriation is neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of such a com- 
mittee, working with the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Finally, Mr. Biester moved 
that in the opinion of the Board it has 
no authority to advise the Divisions in 
such matters, but that the Divisions 
ought to be left to decide for them- 
selves whether or not they contribute to 
such a cause. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Sullivan and carried by 
vote of the Board. 

Secretary Moore reported that in ac- 
cordance with previous directions from 
the Board, he had asked the advice of 
three decorators about redecorating the 
walls and ceilings of the office building, 
and that he had received much advice 
and three proposals. He then read 
these proposals, but they varied in kind 
and amount of work and price to a de- 
gree that the Board appointed Secre- 
tary Moore and Mr. Bright to submit 
definite specifications to these three 
painters at once so they may submit 
new bids. 

Upon motion by Mr. Biester, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sullivan, the Board voted 
to transfer $100 from the Contingent 
Fund to the Repair Fund. 

The Secretary then read certain cor- 
respondence he had received from 
Kable Brothers Printing Company in 
regard to the contract for the printing 
of the Ittinois TeacHER. Motion was 
made, seconded, and carried by unani- 
mous vote that the present contract for 
printing the ILLINo1s TEACHER be con- 
tinued. 

Under the reports of committees, 
Mr. Biester made an oral report of the 
efforts made by him and two others, as 
an Executive Committee of our Com- 
mittee on Legislation, to come to some 
agreement with the Educational Com- 
mission in regard to a common pro- 
gram; however, as yet, they had come 
to no definite agreement because the 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Digest of Pension Bill’ 


Section 1. Definitions. Defines im- 
portant words and phrases used in bill, 
some of which are: “member”—any 
teacher participating in the retirement 
system; “annuity”—payments for life 
derived from member’s own contribu- 
tions; “pension”—payments for life 
derived from public contributions; “re- 
tirement allowance”—the sum of the 


annuity and the pension; “prior serv- 


ice”—service rendered prior to enact- 
ment of new bill for which member of 
retirement system is entitled to credit; 
“teacher”—any person eligible to mem- 
bership under present law and also 
school nurses and librarians certificated 
as teachers. 

Sec. 2. Name and Establishment. 
Declaration of establishment of the 
“Teachers’ Retirement System of the 
State of Illinois”; operation to begin 
September 1, 1937; present teachers’ 
pension and retirement fund merged 
with the new. 

Sec. 3. Administration. Board of 
Trustees to consist of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, ex officio; 
two members appointed by Governor 
who shall not be teachers or state offi- 
cers; two teacher members to be ap- 
pointed in the beginning by State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
later replaced by members elected by 
contributors and annuitants; details of 
election by mail specified. Trustees 
take oath; not paid for services; meet 
at least quarterly; appoint secretary 
and employees; keep adequate records 
which shall be open to public inspec- 
tion; make annual report; engage 
proper actuarial service; adopt neces- 
sary actuarial tables; handle financial 
and other duties promptly; etc. 

Sec. 4. Management of Funds. 
Trustees to invest funds as funds of 
township trustees or as trust funds with 
specified restrictions; may reinvest, 
foreclose mortgages, sell investments, 
etc., as good of retirement system may 
require. Board to allow regular interest 
at 4% annually. State Treasurer to be 
custodian of funds and responsible on 
his bond for proper performance of 
duties; he shall report annually, keep 
accounts open to inspection of trustees, 
and make payments only on warrant 


1Digest prepared by L. R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, LSTA. 


Main points of bill prepared by 
Pension Committee are presented 


from Auditor. Auditor to draw warrant 
only upon resolution properly certified 
by Trustees. Penalty for any trustee or 
employee who borrows from funds of 
retirement system or who profits per- 
sonally from investments. 

Sec. 5. Membership. Membership 
covers all members of present law 
(1915 Act) and all new teachers, and 
permits teachers who have not yet 
elected membership in present law to 
enter the new system. 

Sec. 6. Creditable Service. Service 
credited toward that necessary for re- 
tirement may include not only service 
under the new law but also prior serv- 
ice, but may not exceed 10 years outside 
of the state. Contributions paid by 
member on prior service are based on 
present Act (1915 law) while for mem- 
bership service (under new law) will 
be based on a percentage plan (See Sec. 
8 later). Past salaries covering prior 
service to be computed on actual sal- 
aries up to 10 years and beyond that 
estimated from typical state salary 
schedule built actuarially. 


Sec. 7. Benefits. For regular age 
retirement a member must be at least 50 
years of age and have 15 or more years 
of credited experience. Retirement man- 
datory at age 70. Retirement allowance 
consists of (a) annuity computed from 
member’s own contributions with reg- 
ular interest (4%) thereon; (b) a pen- 
sion from state funds equal to such 
annuity; (c) for member having prior 
service a prior service allowance from 
state funds computed as if 8% of salary 
during prior service had been paid; 
and (d) any additional amount if 
needed to make the total allowance at 
least $400 a year for any member who 
has 25 or more years of credited ex- 
perience. No pension from state funds 
increased after age of 60 years is 
reached.* 

For disability retirement member 
must have at least 10 years of service 
(at least the last 5 being in this state) 
and must be certified as disabled by two 
physicians selected by Trustees. Such 
retirement allowance consists of: (a) 
annuity computed from member’s own 
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*But on account of  § d 
tions, the accumulation. of interest thereon, and the 
shortened ‘life exp y, the all upon retire- 
ment increases cach year. 
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accumulated contributions; (b) a pen- 
sion equal to 90% of annuity which 
would have been due if member had 
continued on same final salary until 50 
years of age; (c) for prior service 
member a prior service allowance equal 
to 90% of the pension provided at age 
50 when computed as if 8% of salary 
had been contributed during prior serv- 
ice; and (d) any further amount if 
needed to make total allowance at least 
$200 a year. Trustees to determine at 
intervals through designated physician 
if disability is removed later; if dis- 
ability beneficiary engages in other 
work his pension may be reduced so 
that the total amount of compensation 
from work, his annuity, and his pension 
does not exceed final regular salary at 
retirement; also, disability beneficiary 
may re-enter teaching but cannot be a 
contributing member unless compensa- 
tion is at least equal to salary prior to 
disability. 

Upon death of a member in service 
his accumulated contributions go to his 
estate. Upon withdrawal from teaching 
he receives his accumulated contribu- 
tions. 

A retiring member may select an an- 
nual allowance less than actually com- 
puted with the provision that (1) such 
reduced allowance will be paid 
throughout life, and (2) that if he dies 
before receiving the full value of his 
annuity reserve as it was at time of re- 
tirement, any balance remaining will 
be paid at his death to such legal repre- 
sentative as he has selected. 

Retirement allowance benefits are 
payable the first day of July, October, 
January, and April to cover preceding 
quarter. 

Sec. 8. Method of Financing. Five 
separate funds are set up, as follows: 

I. Annuity Savings Fund. Contri- 
butions of active teachers accumulated 
here; teacher pays 4% of salary but 
not less than $30 for a full year nor 
more than $100, School boards with- 
hold on monthly basis such contribu- 
tions by the teacher and remit to State 
Treasurer in December and June. 
School board files statement with coun- 
ty superintendent who checks same and 
transmits to Board of Trustees by 
February and August. Each member 
has an individual account in this fund. 
Withdrawal and death benefits are paid 
from this fund. When a member re- 
tires his accumulations in this fund are 
transferred to the annuity reserve fund. 


ll. Annuity Reserve Fund. In this 
fund are held the reserves from 
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which are paid the annuities in force. 

III. Pension Accumulation Fund. 
Into this fund are paid the public 
(state) rates of contribution to provide 
pensions that will fall due as a result 
of teaching service now being rendered, 
and also to pay accrued liability on ac- 
count of past service by present teach- 
ers and pensions of those already re- 
tired. From this fund will be paid pen- 
sions already promised and pensions 
to those with prior service. When a 
teacher who begins service after Act is 
effective retires, a sum to provide a pen- 
sion at least equal to his annuity is 
transferred from Fund No. III to Fund 
No. IV. 

One of the public rates paid to this 
fund is called the normal contribution 
rate; it must be sufficient to accumulate 
pension reserves for pensions that will 
result from service rendered after the 
Act is passed. Such rate is computed 
at 2.98% of payroll in beginning. 

The other public rate paid to this 
fund (now computed at 5.08% of pay- 
roll) is the accrued liability rate; it 
provides sufficient money to pay pen- 
sions already promised and future pen- 
sions due to prior service. Such rate 
should not be needed after a teaching 
generation. 

IV. Pension Reserve Fund. Into 
this fund comes from Fund No. III a 
sum sufficient to provide the pension 
reserve for a retirant who begins as a 
new teacher after the new Act becomes 
effective; and to such a retirant is paid 
the pension from this fund. 

V. Expense Fund. An amount to 
pay for administration of retirement 
system is provided for this fund from 
public (state) revenues. The Board 
certifies annually the amount needed 
for the expense fund which shall be not 
in excess of an amount equivalent to 
one-fifth of one per cent of the payroll 
of members. 

The Board annually certifies to the 
State Superintendent-af Public Instruc- 
tion such rates and amounts needed 
from public funds for Funds Nos. III 
and V. The State Superintendent cer- 
tifies such amounts to the Auditor in 
connection with the county claims for 
state aid from the common school fund. 
The Auditor apportions the common 
school fund to provide the amounts due 
the pension funds (but does not cause 
Peoria or Chicago to pay anything on 
the downstate retirement system). 

Sec. 9. Penalty for Fraud. Any 
person knowingly falsifying records 
of retirement system in an attempt to 
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defraud is liable to penalty. Provision 
is made for correction of errors in 
records. 

Sec. 10. Rights in System Unas- 
signable; Not Taxable. A member’s 
rights in the retirement system are not 
subject to attachment, cannot be 
pledged as collateral, etc.; moneys in 
said funds are not taxable. 

Sec. 11. Obligation of State. State 
declared to be responsible for guaranty 
of regular interest, for proper reserves, 
and for pensions and other benefits 
granted by this Act. 


Sec. 12. Office for Board. Proper 
state authorities to provide office suit- 
ably furnished and with office supplies 
in capitol. 

Sec. 13. May Receive Gifts. Board 
authorized to receive gifts and legacies 
for retirement system and convert same 


to Fund No. III. 


Sec. 14. Statement to Member. 
Member may demand statement of ac- 
cumulations to his individual credit but 
Board need not furnish same oftener 
than once a year. 


Sec. 15. Intention of Act. Legal in- 
tent of Act clarified to show merger of 
present pension fund with new system, 
to guarantee pensions to retirants under 
1915 Act, to show how assets of present 
fund are turned over to new, and to 
clarify matters pertaining to claims, 
assets, and liabilities of fund created 
by 1915 Act. 

Sec. 16. Limitation of Act. Act 
limited to that portion of Illinois out- 
side of Peoria and Chicago. 

Sec. 17. Permission for Peoria to 
Merge. Provision is made whereby 
Peoria teachers’ pension system may 
become a part of the system created by 
this Act. 

Sec. 18. Constitutionality Clause. 
Any part of this Act declared invalid 
will not render other parts thereof in- 


valid. 





Board of Directors Meeting 
(Continued from page 330) 
Commission has not yet decided what 

it will recommend. 


Mr. Bright and Mr. Sullivan had 
been appointed a sub-committee of the 
Board of Directors to interview the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund in regard to the condition of 
the securities and other matters having 
to do with the solvency of the Fund. 
Mr. Bright reported for the sub-com- 
mittee as follows: 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


On March tenth the Special Committee 
consisting of Mr. S. B. Sullivan and myself, 
appointed by you to investigate the pension 
system, called on Mr. Karraker at the Pen- 
sion Commission office. We found Mr. Kar- 
raker very friendly, very willing to answer 
any questions we had to put to him, and 
very much in control of his present situation. 

We presented to him the doubts that had 
been raised in the minds of the teachers of 
the state over rumors of mishandling of the 
Pension funds. He gave us full permission 
to fully investigate the situation. 

We found that the present funds are well 
invested in securities amply protected. We 
found that there have been in the past heavy 
investments in real estate in various parts of 
the state; that this real estate, like most real 
estate, has greatly depreciated in value. On 
the other hand we found that the Commis- 
sion is handling this property carefully and 
wisely so that, to the present, there has been 
no actual loss to the Fund from real estate 
transactions. Were it necessary to liquidate 
this property at once, there might be con- 
siderable loss to the Pension Fund, but this 
necessity does not exist. If the Commission 
continues to handle the matter as wisely as 
at present there will be little loss. 

Our attention was called to the fact that, 
to date, there has been earned from invest- 
ment over $900,000. The greatest loss that 
could possibly occur if all the property were 
to be liquidated at once would not exceed 
$100,000—and no such need exists. 

There ‘are some very significant facts: 

1, The only transaction about which there 
could be cast any doubt involved $5,000. Of 
this, $1,000 has already been repaid, the in- 
terest has been kept up to date, and there is 
no danger that there will result any loss. 

2. The total amount of investments at the 
present time does not equal the Pension 
expenditures for one year. 

3. There is at present a potential Pension 
liability of $43,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000 to meet this liability. In short, 
the big work of the teachers of this State is 
to secure a more adequate pension system, 
actuarily sound, financially solvent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. B. Sutiivan 


Orvitte T. Bricut, Jr. 


The report was approved and ordered 
to be placed on file. 

The next order of business was the 
appointment of delegates to represent 
the State Teachers Association at the 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation, to convene in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June 28. The following dele- 
gates were appointed: 


DELEGATES TO THE N.E.A. 


Virgil Helms, 1201 36th St., Rock Island 

Claude Pampel, superintendent of schools, 
Flanagan 

Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th Place, Chicago 

Helen M. Rueben, 4817 N. Sawyer Ave., 
Chicago 

F. L. Biester, principal of high school, Glen 
Ellyn 

Charles McIntosh, county superintendent of 
schools, Monticello 
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Albert Walker, county superintendent of 
schools, Sullivan 
Frank A. Jensen, principal of high school, 
LaSalle 
Orville T. Bright, 6049 Kimbark, Chicago 
Olen Smith, superintendent of schools, Plym- 
outh 
Theodore Saam, superintendent of schools, 
Elgin R 
Dr. Ellis K. Frye, 103 Alice St., Peoria 
L. W. Miller, county superintendent of 
schools, Dixon 
Robert C. Moore, secretary, LS.T.A., Carlin- 
ville 

Helen M. Price, high school teacher, Robin- 
son 

S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, West 

Frankfort 
A. E. Schneipp, superintendent of schools, 

Carlyle 
Roy Fetherston, superintendent of schools, 

Monmouth 
James E. Blue, principal of high school, 

Rockford 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Springfield 

The motion was made, seconded and 
carried that if any one of these appoin- 
tees finds he cannot attend, he shall 
appoint his alternate and immediately 
inform the Secretary of the State Teach- 
ers Association and the secretary of the 
National Education Association. 

Mr. Bright moved that Mr. John A. 
Wieland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, be appointed as a dele- 
gate to represent the State Teachers 
Association at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association this sum- 
mer, with the understanding that no ex- 
pense money can be allowed for such 
delegate, since the funds of the Asso- 
ciation for this purpose have already 
been divided. 

The next matter considered was the 
appointment of the employees in the 
office of the Association. The Secre- 
tary delivered a message, which the 
assistant editor of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER had expressed to him in re- 
gard to her salary and professional 
status. Then upon motion, which was 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote, the following persons were elected 
to serve from July 1, 1936 to June 30, 
1937: director of research, Lester R. 
Grimm, at a salary of $4,500 for the 
year; assistant to the director of re- 
search, Mildred Whitlock, at a salary of 
$1,800 for the year; assistant editor of 
the ILtinois TEacHER, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, at a salary of $2,200 for the year; 
clerk for the Executive Secretary, 
Roberta Padfield, at a salary of $1,200 
for the year. The Executive Secretary 
was directed to employ a janitor at not 
to exceed $50 a month for the part-time 
service required. The term of office 
and the salary of the Secretary had 
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already been fixed at a meeting of the 
Board, held on May 4, 1935. 

The Secretary read a communication 
from Mr. Frederick Gillespie, offering 
an excellent framed picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, at a very moderate price. 
Upon motion, which was seconded, and 
carried by vote the Secretary was di- 
rected to purchase the picture to hang 
on the walls of the Directors’ room. 
The Secretary was directed also to ob- 
tain if possible an enlarged picture of 
William Bishop Owen. 

After a discussion of what procedure 
ought to be taken in regard to our 
Legislative program, the Educational 
Commission, and the approaching 
political campaign, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

R. C. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary, 1.S.T.A. 





Recognition of 
Illinois Teacher 


@ THE March-April’ number of Edu- 

cational Abstracts, New York, con- 
tained abstracts of the following arti- 
cles appearing in the  ILLiNnors 
TEACHER: 


“Civilizing the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary Grades,” John J. DeBoer, in No- 
vember number. 


“Publicity Methods Employed by the 
Southern Division,” Elbert Fulkerson, in 
January number. 


“Teaching Health in the Rural School,” 
Elizabeth B. Ball, in January number. 


“What Is Progressive Education?,” Carle- 
ton Washburne, in February number. 

We congratulate the authors of 
these articles and thank them for con- 
tributions worthy of quotation in such 
a discriminating publication as Edu- 
cational Abstracts. 





Critical Approach to Movies 
(Continued from page 320) 

The teacher informs her class of that 
interesting fact. Many students have 
read the book. Many see the movie. 
The next day the class talks about it. 
Yes, it was good. It was even swell, to 
some. How did it compare with the 
book? Much better, one says. Others 
disagree, and the argument is on. 
What are some of the difficulties of 
transferring a book to the screen? 
Why can it not always be done to the 
satisfaction of a keen reader? What 
scenes can be done more effectively in 
the movies than any but the best writ- 
ers can do them in books? Can the 
movies tell the truth? Do they? 


Becky Sharp comes to town. Becky 
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is a charming vixen. The boys like her; 
the girls learn a trick or two. The 
color process has lovely results. Why 
aren’t all pictures in color? Is Vanity 
Fair very long? No longer than the 
story it has to tell. During the week 
there is a run on Vanity Fair. 

And even old Shakespeare! Think 
of James Cagney being Bottom. How 
good the fairies are! It was fun. It 
was a lot better than the play or the 
stage presentation. The movies can 
do so many things, and visualize them 
so well. There are no apparent me- 
chanical restrictions. It will be a little 
harder to appreciate Laurel and Hardy 
now, though they’re not so bad in 
their line, either. 

And so it goes. More and more good 
books and plays are being taken over 
into the movies. Hollywood is doing 
a better and better job. The box of- 
fice is showing that good movies will 
pay better than bad ones, that clean 
ones will pay better than dirty ones. 
The public is learning, and so are the 
producers. The teacher can help, and 
is helping. Movies may be correlated 
with almost any period of English and 
American literature, and with many 
periods of history. Berkeley Square, 
for example, contributes reliable pic- 
tures of the times and the people of 
the eighteenth century. The Crusades 
is rich in literary and historical back- 
ground. The Three Musketeers thrills 
on the screen as it does in the book. 
The Count of Monte Cristo, Anna Kar- 
enina, Ruggles of Red Gap, Henry 


the Eighth, Naughty Marietta, and 


dozens of others of the current and 
past years form intelligent entertain- 
ment for movie goers. Can one trained 
in the best ever again be satisfied with 
the mediocre? 

This is a basic line of education. 
People learn discrimination through 
exposure of the bad to the eye that has 
seen the good. Enlightenment is not 
always either rapid or certain. But, 
granted good ‘prospects to work on, it 
is usually eventual and probable. 
Through discussion of relative values, 
of what constitutes artistry or the lack 
of it, of what truth is in terms of art, of 
the observable differences between, 
say Charles Laughton’s flexibility and 
Frederic March’s stiffness, of the in- 
tegrity of Greta Garbo as contrasted 
to the flashiness of Kay Francis, of 
the pathos of Chaplin and the bathos 
of the pie-throwers—through discus- 
sion involving such trends of thought 
will come, if.it is ever to come, a 
realization that there is a difference, 
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in the movies as in everything else, be- 
tween the good and the bad, and the 
further realization that the good offers 
by far the more lasting satisfactions, 
by far the deeper rewards. 

That is what we must teach. And we 
know that discrimination is contagious. 
Once learned in so large a slice of life 
experience as the movies constitute for 
most youth, it will not be difficult for 
them to transfer their new intelligence 
to other fields: to books, to plays, to 
people, to life in general, to politics, 
to world affairs. Somehow, it all 
seems very much worth doing. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CRITICAL STUDY 


Alice Adams 

Last Days of Pompeii 

Oil for the Lamps of China 
Sanders of the River 
Harmony Lane 

Jalna 

Mutiny on the Bounty 

Ah Wilderness 

A Tale of Two Cities 

Peter [bbetson 

So Red the Rose 

Crime and Punishment 

Les Miserables 

The Return of Peter Grimm 
The Call of the Wild 
Treasure Island 

Fang and Claw 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 

The Informer 

Magnificent Obsession 
Romeo and Juliet 

Marie Antoinette 

The Good Earth 

The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea 


Shorter Films 


Little America 
The Perfect Tribute 
Pitcairn Island 
Land of Evangeline 





New Materials for Teaching 
Photoplay Appreciation 


@ STUDY guides to a number of out- 

standing photoplays, many of them 
screen versions of literary classics, 
recommended by the motion picture 
committee of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education of the N.E.A., are 
published by Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., William Lewin, 
managing editor. Guides to the follow- 
ing are currently available: 

Romeo and Juliet, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Mutiny on the Bounty, Things 
to Come, Mary of Scotland, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Prisoner of Shark Island, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Scrooge 
(A Christmas Carol), Fang and Claw, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, Three Mus- 
keteers, The Last Days of Pomeii. 
Single copies are 15 eents; 2 to 10 
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copies, 10 cents; 11 to 99 copies, 7 
cents; more than 100, 5 cents. 

A Course of Study in Motion-Picture 
Appreciation by Sterner and Bowden is 
priced at 50 cents for the single copy, 
with reductions for quantity orders. 
Recommended also by the N.E.A. com- 
mittee is the motion-picture edition of 
Romeo and Juliet, containing the full 
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“shooting script” used by MGM in 
making the film version, with articles 
on various phases of the production. 
This may be secured from Random 
House, 20 East 57th Street, New York. 
Each of the guides points the way to 
integration of the photoplay study with 
various school subjects, but the motion 
picture art is given due emphasis. 


A Rural Director-Teacher 


Meeting 


"Spare the measuring rod and spoil the school" 


@ ON Friday, April 17, 1936, at 7:30 

p. M. a Rural Director-Teacher Meet- 
ing was held at Illinois State Normal 
University sponsored by the Hierony- 
mus Club and Rural Curriculum Club 
in cooperation with Mr. W. B. Brigham, 
county superintendent of schools of 
McLean County. There were five to 
six hundred directors and teachers from 
McLean and adjoining counties who 
participated in the program. Four 
county superintendents and five county 
contact men from the Illinois State 
Normal University were also present. 

The music program of the evening 
consisted of the University Band and 
the Southern Melodies Quartette. The 
two addresses on the program were a 
welcome by President R. W. Fairchild 
on the “Education of Rural Teachers” 
and the main address “Improving 
Rural Schools in Illinois” by Mr. Otis 
Keeler, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

President Fairchild praised the peo- 
ple for coming from practically all 
parts of McLean and adjoining coun- 
ties at the close of a day’s work. He 
emphasized the importance of employ- 
ing teachers with special training for 
the rural field. He brought out the 
point that “It is much more difficult 
for a person to do sclo work in the 
country than to be a part of a large 
chorus in the city.” 

Mr. Otis Keeler defined the problem 
by describing the conditions that he 
had found in the rural schools of one 
county. He said that the worst situa- 
tion is that of textbooks, maps, and 
encyclopedias that are forty years old. 
Some of the schools have a very poor 
library or no library at all. Many 
suggestions were made as to how these 
conditions might be improved. Mr. 


Keeler also described the elements of 
some very good schools. He warned 
the directors against buying supplies 
from every salesman. A list of de- 
pendable supply companies and kinds 
of supplies is being prepared by the 
state office. 

Questions from the audience com- 
bined with a discussion of stereopticon 
slides based on the new rating scale for 
rural elementary schools, the new legal 
school budget, and the Report of the 
Advisory Staff Made to the Illinois 
Education Commission followed the 
addresses. 

Some of the questions asked by the 
various directors and teachers were as 
follows: 

1. What shall directors do to reduce 
the balance of money on hand? 

2. Is a rural school board allowed 
to spend money for a special music 
teacher? 

3. Is it good business to spend $300 
extra to get $154 special state aid? 

4. If we do not make a levy for two 
years in succession, would the school 
district be penalized? 

5. Do city schools with terms of nine 
months have more days of school than 
rural schools with a term of eight 
months? 

Roll call was conducted by County 
Superintendent W. B. Brigham. Some 
of the schools were represented by one 
or two directors and a teacher, while 
about 40 schools were represented 100 
percent by their three directors and 
teacher, who sat together, listened to 
the program, and participated in the 
discussion on how to improve the 
schools for their children. 

A talking picture “March of Time” 
closed the program of this experimental 
Rural Director-Teacher Meeting. 
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Qualifications of Teachers 
(Continued from page 319) 
Importance of Broad Training 

Fully qualified elementary teachers 
are broadly trained. When a teach- 
er’s training is so narrow that her 
teaching activities are limited to the 
use of textbook material, drills, tests, 
and recitations, the education of the 
child becomes narrow and lack of in- 
terest and disciplinary problems often 
result. Learning under such circum- 
stances becomes a mere mastery, or 
an attempt at mastery, of facts and for- 
mal subject matter. There is a lack 
of correlating these facts with the so- 
cial, economic, and political affairs of 
every day life through which we are at- 
tempting to prepare boys and girls for 
complete living. Teachers need to 
have a broad preparation in art, music, 
the social sciences, biological and 
physical sciences, and a _ thorough 
knowledge of contemporary problems. 

In order to contrast narrow training 
with broad training, compare what is 
commonly required in the usual two 
years of training that complies with 
our present certificating law, with 
what is given in a four year course 
such as was advocated in the certifi- 
cating bill that was brought before the 
last session of the legislature. The 
ordinary two year course provides 
training in arithmetic, English, United 
States history, nature study or elemen- 
tary science, geography, hygiene, lan- 
guage and grammar, reading, some 
art and music, and probably a few 
other subject matter courses along 
with professional courses and student 
teaching. This curriculum is completed 
by the student in eighteen months of 
actual work. 

A four year course for elementary 
teachers contains all of the subjects 
above but also includes courses deal- 
ing with contemporary civilization, 
history of civilization and culture, bio- 
logical and physical sciences, sociol- 
ogy, economics, public speaking, jour- 
nalism, music and art appreciation, 
and many other required and elective 
courses that contribute to the all-round 
training of a well qualified teacher. 
Many school systems have now set 
the four years of training as the 
minimum academic and professional 
preparation for elementary teachers. 

When teachers have this broad train- 
ing they are able to carry on projects, 
activities, and other school experiences 
with real educational value for the 
pupils which under less expert direc- 
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Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
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tion are likely to be stilted, formal, 
and with little relation to real living. 
In addition to the courses secured in 
teacher training institutions teachers 
can broaden themselves through wide 
reading, travel, social contacts, and 
in other ways where knowledge is 
gained and an appreciation of human 
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as teachers become more and more a 
part of the complete life of the com- 
munity. Teachers must make home 
contacts if boys and girls are to secure 
the right kind of guidance. Teachers 
must be conscious of local politics, lo- 
cal economic and social conditions, 
and local prejudices if she is to take 
a proper place in the community and 
render the best educational service. 
Every year many teachers fail because 
they did not study their communities 
and make the proper adjustments. 

No attempt has been made in this 
article to cover all the desired quali- 
fications of teachers discussed by the 
county superintendents, city superin- 
tendents, and principals. A few of 
the major ones have been selected. 
Many of them have been significant 
qualifications ever since public schools 
existed. As the requirements for teach- 
ing are increased and the efficiency of 
public school becomes greater they 
will take on more importance. 





Guidance for Seniors 
(Continued from page 321) 


“College and Your Life Work,” by 
President R. G. Buzzard, E.L.S.T.C., and 
Professor A. B. Mays, University of 
Illinois. Group singing. 

10:00-10:50 a.m.—Class hour discussions 
on following vocational divisions: 

A. Agriculture, Assistant Dean R. R. 
Hudelson, U. of I. 

B. Chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, Dr. J. C. Bailar, Jr., U. of I 

C. Commerce and industry, Professor 
H. T. Scovil, U. of I. 

D. Engineering, Associate Dean H. H. 
Jordan, U. of L 

E. Fine and applied arts, except music, 
Assistant Dean C. E. Palmer, U. of I. 

F. Home economics, Miss Florence 
King, U. of L. 

“.. a, Professor J. F. Wright, 

. of L. 

H. Law, Professor G. W. Goble, U. of I. 

I. Manual arts and trades, Professor 
Lawrence F. Ashley, E.1.S.T.C. and 
Professor A. B. Mays, U. of I. 

J. Medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
biological sciences, Professor H. J. 
Van Cleave, U. of 4 

K. Music, Professor William G. Hill, 
U. of L 

L. Professions other than teaching for 
which preparation is made in the fields 
of the liberal arts, social sciences and 


humanities, Associate Dean H. F. 
Fletcher. 

M. Teaching, elementary school, Dr. W. 
W. Cook, E.LS.T.C. 

N. Teaching, secondary school, Dr. R. 
B. Browne, U. of L, and Dr. F. A. 
Beu, E.LS.T.C. 


O. Adult leaders, sponsors, advisors, 
high-school faculty members, Dr. R. 
B. Browne, U. of I. and Dr. F. A. 
Beu, E.LS.T.C. 

P. Advisers to girls, Miss Irene Pier- 
son, assistant dean of women, U. of L, 
and Nathile McKay, dean of women, 
E.LS.T.C. 
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Q. Advisers to boys, F. H. Turner, dean 
of men, U. of L, and Professor J. B. 
MacGregor, E.LS.T.C. 

11:00-11:50 a.m.—Class hour discussion on 
vocational divisions as outlined for Sec- 
tion I above. 

Administrative conference for superinten- 
dents and principals, Dr. A. W. Cleven- 
ger, high-school visitor, U. of L. 

1:10-2:00 p.m.—Class hour discussions on 
vocational divisions as outlined for Sec- 
tion I above. 

2:10-3:00 p.m.—Class hour discussions on 
vocational divisions as outlined for Sec- 
tion I above. 

Administrative conference for superinten- 
dents and principals, Dr. A. W. Cleven- 
ger, high-school visitor, U. of I. 

3:10-3:30 p.m.—Address, “Life at College,” 
by Dean F. H. Turner, U. of I. 

3:30-4:10 p.m—‘“Jimmy Trimble,” enter- 
tainer and magician. 

Thus, each major vocational group 
was divided into four sections per- 
mitting each student to attend the four 
discussion periods according to his 
major interests. Opportunity was of- 
fered for discussion of personal prob- 
lems of boys and girls or consultation 
with parents who cared to come to the 
conference, by special advisers from 
the university and teachers college. At 
no time throughout the conference was 
any emphasis placed upon which 
school to attend or the advantages of 
any one college extolled. Every effort 
was made to hold the conference strict- 
ly to its original purposes and not make 
it a “college-day.” The faculty mem- 
bers gave splendid cooperation in this 
regard as well as in fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the guidance program. 

The plan of having four sections to 
each of these vocational groups per- 
mitted much personal guidance by the 
instructors. The procedure followed in 
practically all classes was a lecture by 
the instructor with opportunity given 
at the close for questions by the stu- 
dents. In many divisions, mimeo- 
graphed materials or bulletins. were 
also given to the students relative to 
the vocation discussed—its educational 
requirements and opportunities offered. 


Attention was called to the advis- 
ability of holding pre-conference meet- 
ings of the seniors in their local schools 
at the time of registration and follow- 
up meetings after the conference. Fol- 
low-up meetings were held in a number 
of the schools, using questionnaires 
and reports of students. Check-up was 
made on attitude toward the type of 
conference on the part of principals 
and students attending. The consensus 
of opinion of both groups was very 
favorable in regard to the value of the 
conference to the student, the general 
type of conference held, and the work 
of the instructors. 
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Francis W. Parker 
(Continued from page 326) 


tion does not have his name attached 
to it. He always contended that the 
principles of education which he valued 
most did not eriginate with him, but 
that they were discovered long ago and 
that he had found them deeply rooted 
in foreign soil. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and our own Horace Mann 
were sources of inspiration to him, and 
he contended that all the fundamental 
educational principles of life were 
demonstrated by the Greatest Teacher 
of all times, Jesus. To Colonel Parker, 
who discovered the principles did not 
seem important but that a great social 
and democratic educational philosophy 
supported by a body of sound educa- 
tional principles be accepted to guide 
the American public schools seemed 
all important. He often said that a lay- 
man with good common sense and a 
sympathetic understanding of children 
could discover how children learn and 
how best to help them, and that there- 
fore, wise mothers often intuitively ap- 
plied the basic principles of education 
better than those learned pedagogues 
who are more interested in educational 
theories and statistics than in their re- 
sults upon the children they teach. 

Colonel Parker hoped that the 
school, like the home, might be made 
for children a rich experience in daily 
living. Every avenue to a child’s soul 
was to be open and in use. He was to 
learn to sing, dance, cook, sew, paint, 
model and construct as well as to read, 
write, spell, and cipher—in order that 
his thinking might be more vivid and 
clear and that he might have a stock 
of real experience with which to inter- 
pret the life around him. Every effort 
was to be made to release and exercise 
the creative forces which each child 
possesses. 

Finally, he believed that each child 
should feel that he was an inheritor 
from all the ages, that the wonder and 
mystery of Nature with its obedience to 
universal laws was his legacy, and that 
it offered vast undiscovered opportuni- 
ties as challenging to him today as it 
was to his ancestors. He wanted chil- 
dren taught that all that the mind and 
genius of man has accomplished in the 
past in the arts, in science and inven- 
tion, and in all fields of knowledge are 
all his own—as much of them as he can 
use—but that each has duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges, that each is expected to give 
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as well as to take; and that, therefore, 
all the school and home machinery 
should be set to help each child to gain 
the habit of contributing his small mite, 
daily, his very best, nothing less than 
that, in his turn. In short, he believed 
as he often said that “The explanation 
of human life is that it gives, and just 
in proportion to the value of that which 
it gives, it grows.” 

It is difficult to select any one quota- 
tion to close this article. Perhaps the 
following most inclusively symbolizes 
Colonel Parker’s creed: 

“The needs of Society should de- 
termine the work of a school. 

“The chief need of Society is good 
citizenship. 

“Ideal citizenship demands of the 
individual the highest degree of knowl- 
edge, power, skill and unselfish service. 

“The function of the school is there- 
fore, to present the conditions which 
favor the best possible growth of each 
individual—according to capacity— 
toward IDEAL CITIZENSHIP.” 





A Public Relations Program 
(Continued from page 322) 
educational needs of Illinois’ children. 

To decide what should be done, how- 
ever, is not enough nor is it enough to 
attempt to educate the members of the 
state legislature alone as to what should 
be done, because they must reflect to a 
large extent the opinions of their con- 
stituents. Therefore, if we are to suc- 
ceed, we must see to it that every board 
member, every parent, every club mem- 
ber, every citizen in the state becomes 
aware of the problems confronting 
those who are attempting to carry on 
the work of education. 


Publicizing School Progress 


If the public is to have confidence 
in the teachers when they attempt to 
point the way, the public must have 
the feeling that the teachers have done 
a fairly good job working under the 
present limitations. For that reason 
every school should launch an inten- 
sive public relations program to let its 
community know what is being accom- 
plished by the schools today. This is 
being done successfully in some parts 
of the state and the practice should 
spread to a point where every school 
in Illinois is doing what it can to keep 
its public informed on the accomplish- 
ments of the schools. 
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Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 328) 


northern Illinois, and the meeting included 
departmental meetings, demonstrations, and 
an inspection of the Joliet Township High 
School shops. 


Two new majors will be offered at 
N.LS.T.C. next year, one in speech and the 
other in home economics under the Smith- 
Hughes plan. 

Although the new speech major is in the 
English department, it is separate from the 
usual English major. 

The student who wishes to major in home 
economics will now have a choice of two 
options. The present requirements for a 
home ec major will be retained, and a 
student may still graduate by fulfilling these 
requirements. However, if one wishes to 
graduate under the Smith-Hughes plan, 
now in practice in‘ many schools, one must 
satisfy certain additional requirements. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
ably represented by Coach Appell and a 
group of twenty-one talented trackmen, won 
second place in the Ninth Annual Teachers 
College Track and Field Meet, which was 
held on the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College athletic field at Macomb on Satur- 
day, May 9. 

Dr. William Angus, who will direct the 
commencement play at N.L, this year, bas 
chosen as his production, “Wappin’ Wharf.” 
Casts and production staff have been chosen 
and work on the presentation is under way. 


On Friday, May 8, at 7:00 a.m. a group 
of sophomores in the rural curriculum left 
the college on a tour of eight rural schools 
of DuPage County. County Superintendent 
Morgan accompanied the group and intro- 
duced them to teachers and pupils at the 
schools visited. Each teacher spoke briefly 
on some phase of the year’s work which she 
considered outstanding. 


Members from the introductory courses in 
physical science made an inspection tour in 
Chicago on May 16. Students from other 
classes at N.I. joined the group. The tour 
included the Adler Planetarium, a portion 
of the Field Museum, and the Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


Dr. Whittaker spoke at the evening dinner 
meeting of the Illinois Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Education which took 
place Friday, May 8, at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Whittaker’s subject was “The Prob- 
lem of Determining Objectives in the Social 
Studies.” He discussed the meaning of an 
objective, the simplifying of procedure in 
determining an objective, and who should 
determine objectives. Dr. Whittaker stated 
that the psychologists present readily chal- 
lenged him when he made the statement that 
“psychologists were not competent to deter- 
mine objectives.” 


“And so from my generation, which has 
failed, I fling to you the torch this morning” 
were the words in which Dr. Preston Bradley 
couched the challenge which he issued to the 
students of N.LS.T.C. in assembly May 13. 
Dr. Bradley, pastor of the Peoples’ Church 
of Chicago and member of the Normal 
School Board, warned the present college 
generation in the most stirring language that 
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o0 WAKING” THIS “a 


Whether you take a long vacation or @ 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 pays? 


Cruise June 30th from New York 
leeland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 

Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark . . min. $495. 
x * 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia . . . . min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so mush 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation, 


Particulars from your own 


Offices and Ageats in ail Principal Cities 

















BROMLEY’S RESORT 


SAND LAKE 


A Modern Rustic Resort in the North 
Woods. All Outdoor Sports. 


WRITE FOR RATES AND FOLDER 


W. Bromiley, 
Eagle River, Wis. 
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A PRIVATE TUTOR CAN 
EDUCATE THE CHILD 


Modern Education requires a fac- 
ulty of specialists. 


In MODERN MEDICINE the Pri- 
vate Doctor should be supple- 
mented by a group of specialists. 


Group practice centralizes laboratories, 
x-ray, and every approved device for 
medical treatment. 


While the personal relationship be- 
tween the patient and his physician is 
retained, the economy of group prac- 
tice brings you the co-ordinated serv- 
ices of eminent specialists at low cost. 
A fixed scale of fees is in effect. 





Hundreds of school teachers are 
already among our patients. We 
suggest that you come to the 
Center for a pre-vacation phy- 
sical check-up. 


CIVIC 
MEDICAL CENTER 


CONSUMER'S BUILDING 
220 S. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of school supplies, books, fur- 
niture, playground equipment, heaters, mu- 
sical instruments, Janitor’s supplies. Highest 
quality equipment. If you have a car and 
want profitable employment for the summer 
with an old reliable concern, write us. 
Wood Schoo! Supply Company Blytheville, 








THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


IN aictionary member of a distinguished 
dictio: family— accurate, en- 


riched, simplified, to use, beauti- 


easy 
fully made. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 
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it has the task before it of leading the world 
to peace from the war which past genera- 
tions have been unable to avert. To this 
generation, too, he assigned the task of 
bringing the social, economic, and political 
worlds to a level with the material world 
which his generation produced. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 

The annual meeting of the North Shore 
Group was held on May 25 at the National 
College of Education, Evanston. Officers 
were elected and plans made for next year. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 
@ DEAN E. G. Lentz, chairman of a state 
teachers colleges committee, reports that 
the fifth meeting of the combined faculties 
of the Illinois teachers colleges will be held 
in Springfield, September 18 and 19, with 
Dr. E. S. Evenden of Columbia University 
as guest speaker. Friday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 18, will be given over to sectional meet- 
ings of the various departments and Friday 
evening to a dinner meeting with the mem- 
bers of the State Normal Board as guests. 
At a general meeting Saturday morning there 
will be a discussion panel of college presi- 
dents under the chairmanship of President 
W. P. Morgan of Macomb. The committee 
on arrangements and program is made up of: 
Dean Fred H. Currens, Macomb; Dean 
Frank A. Beu, Charleston; Professor Floyd 
T. Goodier, Normal; Professor Frank W. 
Phillips, DeKalb. 


There will be several changes in the fac- 
ulty for next year. Miss Julia Jonah of the 
English department has resigned to marry 
June 6 Charles Neely, also of the English 
department. Miss Jonah has been on the 
faculty for ten years, serving four years as 
director of dramatics.. Mr. and Mrs. Neely 
will spend the summer at the University of 
Iowa, where Mr. Neely is studying for his 
doctor’s degree. 

Miss Agnes Murphy, for the past year a 
teacher of German in the college, has also 
resigned to marry June 12 Horace Miner of 
Lexington, Kentucky. They will make their 
home in Quebec, Canada. 

A great loss to the college is the resigna- 
tion of Miss Floreace R. King, critic of the 
first grade in the Allyn Building, after 
twenty-five years of service. Miss King has 
had for years the reputation throughout 
Southern Illinois of being an unusually suc- 
cessful primary critic teacher, admired espe- 
cially for her patience and keenness in study- 
ing children. She is leaving to live at her 
home with her sister in Minneapolis. 

Several faculty members on leaves of 
absence will be studying for doctorates at the 
universities. Robert D. Faner of the English 
department will be at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Ted R. Ragsdale of the 
education department at St. Louis University. 
Martha Scott of the botany department has 
also a leave of absence for study. Miss 
Gladys Smith, critic of the rural training 
school, and Miss Mabel Eads, of the Brush 
Training School, will continue work on their 
doctorates at Columbia University. 

Most of the vacancies have been filled. 
Replacing Miss Jonah, Miss Dorothy Magnus 
comes from the State University of Iowa, 
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where she is now studying for her Ph.D. 
She received her B.S. and M.A. in Education 
and English at the State University of 
Minnesota and has also done graduate work 
at Northwestern University and the State 
University of Iowa. She has taught in 
Minnesota high schools, teachers colleges, 
and St. Mary’s of the Woods. 


William B. Schneider comes from the 
Chicago University Junior High School to 
the English department. He has his A.B. 
and A.M. from the University of Illinois and 
is expected to obtain his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago within the year. 

Taking Miss Scott’s place, Willard Gersch- 
bacher, an instructor in zoology at East- 
ern Teachers College, will return to a de- 
partment where he has previously taught in 
substitute positions. He received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. 

In the training school Miss Marjorie 
Wintersteen, art teacher at the community 
high school, will substitute for Miss Mabel 
Eads in the Brush training school and Victor 
Randolph for Miss Gladys Smith as a rural 
school critic. 

The curriculum committee, headed by F 
G. Warren of the education department, has 
submitted and had approved a curriculum 
for the first two years of college which will 
go into effect next year. The curriculum is 
considered to have accomplished the aims of 
the committee—to give the student a broad, 
general education and an opportunity to start 
specializing. The total four-year load has 
been reduced from 192 quarter hours to 180, 
making 90 for the junior college course. In 
the first two years 15 quarter hours are re- 
quired in the social sciences, the distribution 
among the departments to be decided by the 
groups; 15 to 24 in the humanities, depend- 
ing upon the high-school training of the stu- 
dent; 14 in the biological and earth science, 
four of which must be in hygiene; 10 in the 
physical sciences and mathematics; 3 in 
physical education; and 0 to 3 in practical 
arts and crafts. One-third of the hours will 
be left the student for electives. 


The college departments, organized re- 
cently into six groups to fit the new curric- 
ulum, have elected as chairman the follow- 
ing: Dr. Russell Nolen of the Social 
Sciences; Wendell Margrave of the Human- 
ities; Dr. Mary Steagall of the Biological 
and Earth Sciences; S. E. Boomer of the 
Physical Sciences and Mathematics; R. E. 
Muckelroy of the Practical Arts and Crafts, 
and G. D. Wham, ex-officio, of the Profes- 
sional Studies. 


Under the direction of Davis S. McIntosh, 
head of the music department, the college 
orchestra and chorus broadcast an hour-long 
program over the Harrisburg station WEBQ 
from the college auditorium Wednesday eve- 
ning. Mrs. Helen Matthes of the music de- 
partment accompanied the orchestra in the 
first movement of the Concerto in A Minor 
for the piano by Edward Grieg. The chorus 
sang among other pieces “Song of Man” by 


Richard Kountz. 


Several faculiy members have been giving 
commencement addresses. President Roscoe 
Pulliam was chosen as speaker at the Cape 
Girardeau Teachers College commencement 
May 20. He spoke also at the commence- 
ment exercises of several high schools, in- 
cluding Shawneetown, Marissa, and Mount 
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Vernon. 
mencement addresses are Dr. Richard Beyer, 
head of the history department, and R. E. 
Muckelroy, head of the agriculture depart- 
ment. 


After the mid-spring registration of 281 
students the total spring enrollment stands 
at 1589. This is somewhat larger than at 
the same time last year. 


A committee, appointed by the English 
section of the Southern Illinois Teachers 
Meeting for the articulation of grade, high- 
school, and Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity students, has begun work on an out- 
line for grade and high-school English 
courses, an entrance examination for college 
freshmen, and a standard glossary of terms. 
The committee, made up of teachers from all 
of Southern Illinois, is divided into three 
groups: one headed by Louis E. Etherton, 
Jackson County superintendent; the grade 
school group by Fred K. Lingle, Carterville 
High School social science and English 
critic; and the college group by Miss Emma 
Bowyer, head of the college English depart- 
ment. 


The freshman advisory system inaugurated 
last fall will continue next year with forty 
instead of twenty-five faculty members act- 
ing as group sponsors. Judged by its suc- 
cess this year and the plans for the future, 
the system promises to be valuable in direct- 
ing the social and academic life of the stu- 
dent, not only for the first year but through- 
out his college career. During Freshman 
Week next fall September 4, 5, and 6 the 
sponsors will help register, conduct group 
meetings, and give entrance tests in English. 
They will also participate in teas, parties, 
free movies, and other entertainment for the 
freshman. 


Russell N. Nolen, head of the economics 
department, passed his final examination for 
his doctor’s degree May 7 at Washington 
University and will receive his degree in 
June. Mr. Nolen’s thesis is entitled “The 
Doctrine of Laissez-Faire in the United 
States.” 


J. H. Schroeder of the practice department 
has been elected to membership in the Iowa 
University Chapter of Sigma Psi fraternity, 
scientific society. 


At the meeting of the Academy of Science 
May 1 at Quincy Dr. Bruce Merwin was ap- 
pointed a member of a conservation commit- 
tee and of a sub-committee to plan an edu- 
cational program leading up to the collection 
of pre-historic Indian remains. At the same 
meeting Dr. J. W. Neckers, head of the 
chemistry department, Dr. Otis B. Young of 
the physics department, and J. Henry 
Schroeder, high school critic, read papers. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Barnes of the home 
economics department went as official dele- 
gate to the sectional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women at 
Milwaukee the week-end of May 8. Mrs. 
Barnes is serving the second year of her term 
as vice-president. 


Mrs. Edith Krappe of the English depart- 
ment and Dr. Agnes Murphy of the foreign 
languages department attended the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Scandinavian Study at the 
University of Chicago May 15 and 16. 


Other faculty members giving com- 
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Substituting for President Roscoe Pulliam, 
Fount G. Warren of the education depart- 
ment attended the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Illinois State Association of Super- 
visors and Directors of Education at Chicago 
May 8 and 9. 


Dr. J. R. Mayor, Mrs. A. K. Wright, and 
Miss Alberta Gibbons of the mathematics 
department attended the Illinois section of 
the Mathematical Association of America at 
Normal May 8 and 9. 


Serving on the panel discussion groups for 
the Conference on the Curriculum and Im- 
provement of Instruction to be held at 
Urbana July 13-17 are Miss Frances Bar- 
bour of the English department and Burnett 
Shryock of the art department. The confer- 
ence is being sponsored by the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Illinois for admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers of the 
different levels of schools. 


W. A. Thalman of the education depart- 
ment represented the college at a meeting 
of the Inter-College Committee on Testing 
at Bloomington May 15 and 16. The com- 
mittee, made up of representatives of the five 
teachers colleges, is sponsored by the presi- 
dents of these schools. 


Elbert Fulkerson, principal of the practice | 


school at Carterville, has an article in the 
April number of School Science and Math- 
ematics under the title of “Teaching Thought 
Problems in Ninth Grade Algebra.” 


Dr. Robert B. Browne, director of the di- 
vision of extension at the University of IIli- 
nois, gave the college commencement address 
June 5 at the Shryock Auditorium. Dr. 
Browne is the son of former Professor 
Emeritus George Mervin Browne of the col- 
lege chemistry department. In addition to 
the usual commencement activities there was 
a reception to seniors and faculty by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roscoe Pulliam at the home 
of the president Wednesday evening, June 3. 


Dr. O. B. Young of the physics depart- 
ment gave the address at the University High 
School Commencement exercises June 2 at 
the First Baptist Church. 


In addition to summer school faculty 
changes already announced, Allan Edwards, 
principal of Marian Township High School, 
will teach history at the college in place of 
Dr. Clarence Cramer, who will teach at the 
University of Oklahoma. Miss Alice Grant 
of the West Frankfort Community High 
School will teach in the English department 
in the place of Miss Esther Power, who will 
study at the University of Chicago this sum- 
mer. Both Miss Grant and Mr. Edwards 
have received their master’s degree. 


University of Illinois 


@ A SURVEY course in geology designed 

primarily for high-school teachers of the 
geographical and general sciences is being 
offered during the summer session for the 
first time at the university. If registration 
warrants it, field trips will be arranged by 
Professor Terence T. Quirke. Laboratory 
demonstrations, it is hoped, will give stu- 
dents an appreciation of the laboratory work 
which can be done in geology without spend- 
ing so much time as this generally requires. 
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CHECK! 397 
LESS OCEAN 





via the 
St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


Compare the routes yourself and count 
the advantages. Less open ocean. 375 
miles nearer Europe. And an extra 
foreign country on your itinerary. You 
will enjoy this route! 

Empress sailings from Québec . . . 
Duchess and Mont ships from Mon- 
treal. 

Get booklet “39% Less Ocean,” 
also bulletin listing over 300 AIll- 
Expense Tours to Europe . . 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: K. A. Cook, 71 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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LAZY HEART BAR RANCH 


in scenic Celorado Rockies, Medicine 


Range. 

Horseback Pe ‘fishing. trails, trips, cabins. 
Good beds. Excellent meals. Moderate rates. 
Post Office: Jelm, Wyoming 
Chicago rep., Miss Helen Thayer 
9807 Vanderpoe! Ave. Beverly 1199 








SOVIET RUSSIA 
‘@ THE oPEN ROAD 
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Sound pictures are available and will be 
presented at appropriate times. For high- 
school teachers who have not the time to 
take a series of courses in geology and still 
feel that they would like.to be in a position 
to present part of the material to their 
classes, this course should be helpful. 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 


@ DR. Clarence Decker, former member of 

the English staff of Western, has recently 
published a book called Wives of the 
Prophets. This book grew out of Dr. Deck- 
er’s interest in the Mormons which was 
heightened when he lived here in Mormon 
country. The pen name of Dr. Decker is 
Sidney Bell. He started writing the book 
while he was teaching here. At this time 
Dr. Decker is the head of the English de- 
partment at the University of Kansas City. 


A recent bill passed by the Fifty-ninth 
General Assembly of Illirois revised the 
method of distributing normal school scholar- 
ships in an effort to bring to these five 
schools for teacher training only the best 
in teacher timber. 

The bill repeals the eighth grade scholar- 
ship law, the Lindley Scholarship, which 
gave free normal school training to eighth 
grade graduates and provides for scholarship 
presentation to high school graduates instead. 

These scholarships are awarded in number 
according to enrollment of the high school. 


Camilio Osias, who graduated from West- 
ern’s two year course in 1908, has recently 
been appointed to the National Assembly of 
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the Philippine Islands. While at Western 
Mr. Osias had a very fine scholastic record. 
He took part in the college oratory both 
years, winning first place in the state con- 
test the second year. 

In 1931 he gave the commencement ad- 
dress here. He talked on “Educating World 
Concept” and he gave a very inspiring ad- 
dress. For a number of years he was Resi- 
dent Commissioner from the Philippines at 
Washington, D.C. He was re-elected to that 
position last year, but declined in order that 
he might remain at home and help construct 
the new constitution of the Islands. 

Not only is Mr. Osias a speaker of the 
highest quality, but he is also a writer of 
great ability. He and Avelina Lorenzona 
are co-authors of a book entitled Evangelical 
Christianity in the Philippines. 


The eighteenth annual Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals and fourth 
annual meeting of School Masters Club of 
Western Illinois was held at the college and 
Hotel Lamoine, April 17. 

Three faculty members appeared on the 
program. Dr. M. N. Thisted presided over 
the high-school sectional meeting; Professor 
D. L. Bailey presided over the elementary, 
urban and rural section; and Professor R. R. 
Simpkins presided over the discussion on 
needed curriculum adjustments in the city 
schools. 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dr. S. A. Hamrin, of the uni- 
versity high school at Normal, Illinois, were 
the chief speakers. The general theme of 
the conferences dealt with the public school 
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curriculum and the changing need of 
students. 

The recreational program in Morgan 
gymnasium on Thursday evening, April 16, 
brought the eighth annual rural progress day 
program to a successful close. 


The rural progress banquet, the afternoon 
musical program in the auditorium, the rural 
youth conference, exhibit contests and the 
track meet served as entertainment for the 
scores of rural students who attended. 


Farm Advisor R. C. Doneghue and G. S. 
Randall, youth specialist from the University 
of Illinois, led discussions on rural youth 
problems. 


Erwin H. Sasman, educator from Chicago, 
spoke on “The Child and the Community.” 
Charles C. Stadtman, first assistant superin- 
dent in the department of public instruction 
at Springfield, discussed “A Program for the 
Improvement of the Rural Schools of Illi- 
nois.” The other speaker was G. S. Randall, 
youth specialist from the University of Illi- 
nois, who talked on 4H club work. 


The program consisted of the following 
parts: Exhibits of rural school work; 
athletic activities; Rural Progress Program, 
with President W. P. Morgan presiding; 
basket picnic dinner; program of music; 
ball game, Western vs. Farm Bureau; Rural 
Progress Day banquet, with D. L. Bailey 
presiding, and Miss Wild leading the singing. 

Two Rural Youth conferences were held 
during the day, and the program closed with 
a recreational program in the college 
gymnasium. 








IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS Set New Standards 





| lroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical, and modern. 








The Iroquois 


Thurston. 


R. W. Chamberlain. 


school. 





Arithmetics—Enlarged 
Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith. 


The Iroquois Geography Series and 
Workbooks, by Abrams, Bodley, and 


The Iroquois History Series for the 
Grades, by Southworth and Southworth. 


Steps to Good English, Grade Seven and 
Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawlor. 


Beacon Lights of Literature Series, by 
Books I, II, III, 
IV—for the last four years of high 


classes. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


Chicago Office—128 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


page Beacon 

Grade 7—(To appear in June) 
Beacon Lights of Literature, Grade 8— 
(In preparation) 

English Exercises—Drills and Tests, 
1936 Edition, by Griffeth and Walker. 
For any of the high school grades. 
Our Surroundings — An _ Elementary 
General Science. 
Clement, Collister, and Thurston. 
The Iroquois Science Note Book, 1936 
Edition, by Collister and Stanton. For 
physics, chemistry, and other science 


Lights of Literature, 


Revised Edition, by 


INC. 
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Books Received 
(Continued from page 314) 
Mathematics 
Practical Mathematics, by N. J. Lennes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 


Music 


The World of Music, an elementary vocal 
course, by Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt, 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, Earl L. Baker and 
C. Valentine Kirby. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 


Book I, Listen and Sing. 140 pages. 
Price, $0.68. 

Book II, Tuning Up. 176 pages. Price, 
$0.72. 

Book III, Rhythms and Rimes. 176 pages. 
Price, $0.76. 

Book IV, Songs of Many Lands. 192 
pages. Price, $0.76. 


Book V, Blending Voices. 207 pages. 
Price, $0.80. 


The Silver Book of Songs. Chicago: 
Hall and McCreary Company, 430-432 South 
Wabash Avenue. Paper. 132 pages. Price, 
$0.25. 


The Rhythm Book, by Elizabeth Water- 
man. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 150 pages. Price, $3.60. 


Creative School Music, by Lillian Mohr 
Fox and L. Thomas Hopkins. Newark: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 
Street. Cloth. Illustrated. 326 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


Physical Education 

The Teaching of Body Mechanics, by Ival- 
clare Sprow Howland. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 203 pages. Price, $2.00. 


Public Speaking 

A Practical Study of American Speeches, 
by Herald M. Doxsee. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 339 pages. List price, $1.20. 


Reading 

The Children’s Bookshelf, by B. R. Buck- 
ingham. Boston: Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 


$1.08 each. 

Book VII, The Attack and Other Stories. 
704 pages. 

Book VIII, Too Many Bears and Other 
Stories. 736 pages. 


The Alice and Jerry Books, by Mabel 
O’Donnell and Alice Carey. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company. Illustrated in color. 

Rides and Slides. Paper. 48 pages. Price, 
$0.24. 

Here and There. Paper. 48 pages. Price, 
$0.24. 

Round About. Cloth. 204 pages. Price, 
$0.84. 

Friendly Village. Cloth. 248 pages. Price, 
$0.88. 

Day In and Day Out. Cloth. 
Price, $0.72. 


Story Pictures of Farm Foods, by John Y. 
Beaty. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 


156 pages. 
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1632 Indiana Avenue. 
191 pages. Price, $0.70. 

Story Pictures of Farm Work, by John Y. 
Beaty. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 
1632 Indiana Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 
128 pages. Price, $0.70. 


The New Path to Reading, by Anna 
Dorothea Cordts. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 

My Second Primer, Revised Edition. 126 
pages. Price, $0.52. 

My Next Book One, Revised Edition. 173 
pages. Price, $0.64. 

Manual in Reading and Phonics, to go 
with Books Two and Three, Revised Editions. 
Paper. 238 pages. Price, $0.52. 


Every Day Life Pre-Primer, by Ethel Malt- 
by Gehres. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 44 
pages. 44 action photographs. Price, bound 
in cloth, $0.32;. bound in paper, $9.16. 


Peter and Nancy in Africa, by Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 287 pages. Price, $0.85. 


Work and Play with Words, by Wendell 
W. Wright and Nell Parkinson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 
Cloth. 140 pages. Price, $0.48. 


Up in the Attic, by Cora R. Kelly. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart 
Street. Cloth. Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 
$0.80. 


The Unit-Activity Reading Series, by Nila 
Banton Smith. Newark: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 39 Division Street. 

Tom’s Trip. Paper. [Illustrated in color. 
40 pages. Price, $0.20. 

At Home and Away. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 144 pages. Price, $0.56. 

Round About You. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 240 pages. Price, $0.68. 

In City and Country. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 176 pages. Price, $0.60. 

Teachers’ Guide for the First Year. Paper. 
514 pages. 
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Cloth. Illustrated. 


Safety Education 


Man and the Motor Car, edited by Albert 
W. Whitney. New York: National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park 
Avenue. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Science 

Highlights of Astronomy, by Walter 
Bartky. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 280 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 

New Elementary Physics, by Robert An- 
drews Millikan and Henry Gordon Gale in 
collaboration with James P. Coyle. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place. 
Cloth. Ilustrated. 637 pages. Price, $1.80. 


Social Science 

First Book of the Earth, by Harold Rugg 
and Louise Krueger. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 267 pages. Price $0.80. 

Nature Peoples, by Harold Rugg and 
Louise Krueger. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. [Illus- 
trated. 348 pages. Price, $0.88. 





GROWTH 
in 
ENGLISH 


Simpson - - Adams - - Fowler -- Douglass 


For Grades Three through Eight; 
also Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Year Courses. 


Definite Attainments 

Social Centers of Interest 

Integration with the Daily 
Program 


Planned Program for Con- 
tinuous Growth 


Agreement in spirit, in types of 
experience, and in procedures with 
An Experience Curriculum of the 
N.C.T.E. and other modern cur- 
ricula. 

In illustrations and other mechan- 


ical features the most attractive 
series on the market. 


If you are contemplating a change in 
language texts, send for sample copies 
at once. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
2500 Prairie Avenue 











300 


Good Used 


Pupils Desks 
FOR SALE 


150 SMALL 
150 LARGE 
Address Inquiries to 
L. W. Singleton, Secy. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ROBINSON, ILLINOIS 
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Communities of Men, by Harold Rugg and 
Louise Krueger. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. [Illus- 
trated. 392 pages. Price, $0.92. 

The New Deal, by Gertrude Van Duyn 
Southworth and John Van Duyn Southworth. 
The Iroquois Publishing Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 91 
pages. 

A History of Our Country, by David Sa- 
ville Muzzey. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illustrated. 
928 pages. Price, $2.12. 








four (ouaitiy home 


ERE’S the spot, 9 miles s. e. of 
Benton Harbor. There are no 





nominal board. Here is the best 
GOLF, on our regular 9-hole course. 
SWIMMING in pool, lagoon or 
river. BOATING, FISHING, TEN- 
NIS and Shuffle courts, ete. MID- 
NIGHT LUNCH. One, two, and 
three-room cottages and main house 
American plan. Since 1893 we have 

‘ catered to GENTILES. 








TABORTARM 
SODUS,MICH. 


















SAVE] Office Equipment 
TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
cat ALF * tigraphs, Addressing 

Machines, Adders, Dic- 
taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, ill. 


v Lae 














There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
suburbs. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago, ti. 


Member NATA 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 25 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers 
service jonal credit, new ideas in education, and 


CHICAGO cpvine Coens Gesmeten : 
Fully Sen CRS eae Fa Sp eaten paid eae SS Ginawe 
accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3,64 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jacksen, Chicage 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 











50th Anniversary. Wholesome increase in calls and 
placements for first four months of 1936. Improved 
conditions indicated for the real placement months. 
Successful teachers and administrators in demand. 
“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-Sth Ave.. New York. 
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The American People and Nation, by Rolla 
M. Tryon, Charles R. Lingley, and Frances 
Morehouse. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illustrated. 
683 pages. Price $1.72. 

An Introduction to Economic Problems, 
by Harold F. Clark. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 271 pages. Price, 
$1.75. 

A Syllabus in American History and 
Problems of American Democracy for Sec- 
ondary Schools, by a Committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue. Paper. 213 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Workbooks 


Modern Arithmetic Exercises, Seventh 
Year, by William F. Roantree. New York: 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue. 
Paper. 68 pages. 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic Problems, by 
Max H. Sills. New York: Globe Book Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue. Paper. 90 pages. 

Self-Teaching Geometry, by Murray J. 
Leventhal. New York: Globe Book Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue. Paper. 131 pages. 

Geography of Europe, by Joseph Chomsky 
and Herman N. Josephson. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue. Paper. 
107 pages. 

Geography Essentials, by Rose M. Murphy. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue. Paper. 158 pages. 

My English Guide-Book, Book One, by 
Samuel F. Zimbal. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 175 Fifth Avenue. Paper. 214 pages. 

The English of Business Work Book, by 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian G. Wilson and E. 
Lillian Hutchinson. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue. 
Paper. 128 pages. 

English Through Experience, by Ruth 
Mary Weeks, Thelma Winnberg Cook and 
P. H. Deffendall. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. Paper. 
Book I, 191 pages. Book II, 217 pages. Book 
III, 192 pages. 






to AUGUST 3 


in preparation or in 
methods 


We fill all types of 
positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best 
it has been since 1929. 


Alta B. Collier. inc., Spokane, Wash. 








Teachers’ 


Teachers Seeking Teaching Positions or Professional ad- 
vancements.—Enroll Now. Enrollment onl 
Personal work by many Field Men. Six 


$1.00,_5 % 


commission. 
Service Bureau ofices in Midwest States—Special Dept. for college posi. 


6635 Delmar, St. Louis, Me. tatives. 


tions. School men wanted for part or full time Represen- 
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Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chem- 
istry, by Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe. 
Newark: Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 
Division Street. Paper. 228 pages. Price, 
$0.84. 

Proficiency Tests and Workbook for Sec- 
ond Year Latin, by Lillian Gay Berry. New- 
ark: Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Di- 
vision Street. Paper. 142 pages. Price, $0.56. 

Everyday Problems in Economics, by Cor- 
nelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson. 
Newark: Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 
Division Street. Paper. 158 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

Student’s Workbook and Guide in Modern 
History, by Robert B. Weaver. Newark: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 
Street. Paper. 214 pages. Price, $0.76. 

Safety on the Highways, A Learning Cycle 
Practice Book, by Thomas H. Allen. Mil- 
waukee: E. M. Hale and Company. Paper. 
Illustrated. 96 pages. 

Workbook and Study Outline for Prob- 
lems of American Democracy, Fourth Edi- 
tion, by Raymond R. Ammerell. Philadel- 
phia: McKinley Publishing Company, 1021 
Filbert Street. Paper. 88 pages. Price, $0.55. 

A Work Book in American History, by 
Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John 
Van Duyn Southworth. Syracuse: Iroquois 
Publishing Company. Paper. Illustrated. 151 


pages. 

A Guide-Book for Homemaking, by Evelyn 
M. Herrington. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. Company, 35 West 32nd Street. 
Paper. Illustrated. 330 pages. 

Student’s Guide for Literature and Life, 
Book Four, by Dudley Miles, Robert C 
Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue. Paper. 154 pages. 
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Academic Freedom, 18, 119, 139, 229, 274 
Accrediting Agencies, Can Southern Illinois 


High Schools Finance Standards De- 
manded by? E. C. Eckert, 239 
Activities Campaign, Whitewashing the, 


Roland Burton, 143 


Adult Education Program, The Chicago, L. 
N. Vernon, 


Allyn, Robert, Richard Lawrence Beyer, 145 

Asbury, Eugene Kemp, 104 

Atsacer, Marie—The Junior Civic League 
of the Oak Park Schools, 253 

Appraisal, An, Fred L. Biester, 11 

Armbruster, Bertha, In Memoriam, 90 


Arnot, C. O.—Foreign Language Teaching, 
120 

Aucutt, Lucile, and Giddings, Arthur F.— 
Movies and the Critical Approach, 320 

Aurora Teachers Have Successful Credit 
Union, 90 

B 

Batt, Elizabeth B.—Teaching Health in the 
Rural School, 135 

BarsaNnTEE, Beatrice—Safety’s Place in Edu- 
cation, 20 


Bateman, Newton, see Horace Mann of the 
West, The 


Beccs, V. L—A Continuous Self-Survey 
Plan, 302 


Benner, Thomas E.—Education of Illinois 
High-School Teachers, 71 
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Benton, Thomas H., American i lg 
Mural Painter, Gladys Potter Williams, 240 

Beyer, Richard Lawrence—Robert Allyn, 145 

Bincuam, Eloise P.—The Horace Mann of 
the West, 16 

—John Frederick Eberhart, 249 

—The “Stalwart Professor,” 81 

Brester, Fred L.—An aaa 
Next? 11 

Bram, F. G.—A Tribute to Frank Hall, 294 

BLoomster, Maurine—Community Civics for 
Primary Grades, 72 

Board of Directors, Meetings of: July 27, 
1935, 24; October 16, 1935, 114; Decem- 
ber 26, 1935, 212; January ‘10, 1936, 212; 
January 11, 1936, 222; February 7, 1936, 
255; February 16, 1936, 255; February 23 
1936, 255; March 10, 1936, 255; May 1, 
1936, 330 

Bogan, William J., see Will He Be Educa- 
tion’s Man of the Year? 

Borner, June E., 102 

Boucher, Dr. Chauncey Samuel, 118 

Browne, Robert B—An Excursion into the 
a of American Education, A Review, 


Bucxter, J. B.—Guidance for High-School 
Seniors, 321 

Burorp, J. L—Johnston City High School 
Faces Precarious Situation, 165 

Burton, Roiand—Whitewashing the Activ- 
ities Campaign, 143 

Bynum, Ruth E.—Teachers and Teachers’ 
Organizations, 89 

Cc 

Carrincton, J. W.—Qualifications Needed 
by Elementary Teachers, 319 

Certification Law, The Proposed, 292 

Chicago, Financing the Schools of, Nelson 
B. Henry, 286 

City Superintendents Association, 46 

Civic League of the Oak Park Schools, The 
Junior, Marie Alsager, 

Clio and Mars, C. H. Cramer, 36 

Cook, Robert C., M.D.—Illinois State Health 
Department, Services Available to Teach- 
ers, 49 

Cooke, Flora J.—Colonel Francis W. Park- 
er, 325 

—School Health Appraisal, 109 

Counseling, The Function of, Florence Schee 
Robnett, 242 

County Superintendents Association of IIli- 
nois, Annual Meeting of, 258 

Cramer, C. H.—Clio and Mars, 36 

Credit Union, 90 


Curtis, W. R.—The Alton Textbook Rental 
Plan, . 


Davipson, R. F.—Enoch A. Gastman, 175 

Deans’ Conference, Notes from the, Helen 
Shuman, 108 

DeBoer, John J.—Civilizing the Social 
Studies in the Elementary Grades, 79 

DeGarmo Memorial Book Fund, M. J. 
Holmes, 300 

Dental Health Program That Works, A, Lon 
W. Morrey, D.D.S., 287 

Discipline for Freedom, R. E. Fildes, 106 

Divisions, see Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Divisions of 

E 

aay John Frederick, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, 249 

Eckert, E. C.—Can Southern Illinois High 
Schools Finance Standards Demanded by 
Accrediting Agencies? 239 


“Economic Status of the Teacher, The,” 


Grace E. Nix, 244 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
Editorial Notes and Comment: Advice from 
Senator M ; 


cism with Loyalty, 140; Crisis 
The, 105; Deficiencies Still Exist, 105; 
Deficiency Still Exists, The $7,000,000, 
203; Errors Costly to Teachers, 203; 
Essays in Illinois Taxation, 14; Financing 


Reasonable tion Levels, 204; 
Glerifying the Sales Tax, 75; Graduated 
Income Taxes rm Uniformity, aaa In- 
diana’s Minimum Wage Law, 289; In- 


crease in Pensions, The, 14; Injustice to 
Pupils and Taxpapers, 245; Is Clifford a 
Red? 14; Is Illinois Penurious? 245; Is 
the State a Chiseler? 105; Is This Pa- 
triotism? 77; Legislation in Special Ses- 
sion, 77; Legislative Committee Meeting, 
13; Let’s Go Even Further, 229; Logic of 
Statesmen, 140; Loyalty to Leaders and 
Principles, 140; More About Loyalty 
Oath, 119; Oath "Question Still Alive, 139; 
Opportunity for Candidates, An, 273; 
Problem of Choice of Taxes, 76; Program 
of Legislation, 105; Promotion from Teach- 
er to Mail Carrier, 299; Public Schools 
No Longer Free, 323; Pulling Education 
to the Left, 275; Railroad Tax Con- 
troversy, The, 324; Recognition of the ILu- 
nots TEACHER, 275; Shall We Destroy or 
Build? 76; Sources of State Revenue, 289; 
Spirit of Harvard, The, 274; State Aid and 
Consolidation, 323; State School Board 
Association, 139; Tax Collections in 
Cook County, 13; Tenure Question, The, 
299; Things to "Remember, 105; Truth 
About School Support, The, 229; Two 
Other Stories About Pensions, 27; What 
the Governor Said, 204; Why Increase the 
State School Fund? 323; Why Vote In- 
creased Local Taxes? 203 

Educational Commission, 10, 11, 124, 140, 
168 


Educational Commission, The, and Its Re- 
port, R. C. Moore, 10 

Education, Science, ny and, Mat- 
thew T. McClure, 1 

Edwards, Richard, Sa J. Holmes, 111 

Ee.ts, Walter Crosby—Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, 23 

eg! Schools, “Recognition” for, Otis 

er, 

Emergency Education Program, 91 

Emergency, Is There an, R. C. Moore and 
L. R. Grimm, 68 

English and History for the Tenth Grade, A 

used Course in, Matthew P. Gaffney, 243 


English Curriculum Commission Completes 
Work, 78 


Fascism in Illinois, Robert C. Moore, 43 

Federal Aid, An [Illinois Argument for, 
Walter Crosby Eells, 23 

Fitpes, R. E.—Discipline for Freedom, 106 

Financial condition of school districts, 11, 
37, * “. 74, 165, 167, 191, 199, 239, 245, 

Foreign Language Teaching, C. O. Arndt, 120 
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Ist STEP—Cut or tear out the coupon be- 


low. Fill in the blanks. Mail it without 
delay to the Househoid office nearest you. 





2nd STEP—Read over the information 
and instructions we send you. Fill in the 
application blank and mail to the near- 
est Household office. 





3rd STEP—Your check! And it's for the 
full amount of the loan you requested, 
no advance deductions. Your money 
problem solved in three simple steps. 


JA LOAN PLAN 








for Schoolteachers 


One never knows when an emergency may arise re- 
quiring immediate cash. For this reason every school- 
teacher should know all about Household Finance's 
special loan service that is used by over 25,000 


teachers annually. 


Only Your Own Signature 


You alone need sign for a loan at Household Finance. 





You can make arrangements to borrow needed cash 
by calling at our nearest office or arrangements may 
be completed by mail without the necessity of com- 


ing to our office even once. 


Send coupon below for interesting brochure, “The 
Household Plan For Schoolteachers.” This gives you 
all the details you will want to know about rates— 
and just what to do to obtain a Household Finance 
loan. Fill in coupon right now—mail it today, You 


never know when the intormation may come in handy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE corporation 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
Chicago, 2nd Fi.,253 Con- Bloomington, Sth Fi., Peo- Galesburg,4thFi..Room407 Rockford, 6th Floor, Tal 
way Bldg., 28 N. Clark Sc., ples Bk. Bidg., Phone 4765 HillArcadeBldg., Main6226 cott Building, Main 930 
Phone: Franklin 0888 Champaign, 4th Floor, Lin- Joliet, 3rd Floor, Rialto The- . 
a coln Building, Phone 3410 ater Building, Joliet 6184 Springfield, Rm. 1004, 10th 
Alton, 7th FI., First National A ~ ‘ + - Fl., Myers Bldg., Main 682 
Bank Building, Main 3300 Decatur, 4th Floor, Citi- Moline, 4th Floor, Fifth Av- 
‘ zens Building, Phone 5277 enue Building, Moline 1464 Waukegan, 2nd Floor, 210 
Aurora, Suite 507, Aurora Freeport, 3rd Floor, Tarbox Peoria, 3rd Floor, Lehmann WashingronStr., Waukegan 
Nat. Bk. Bidg., Aurora 4007 Building, Phone Main 137 = Building, Telephone 4-5177 State Bk. Bldg., One. 7111 


= ey. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION (Mail to nearest address) 


Please send me free brochure ‘“‘The Household Plan for Schoolteachers,’’ and application 
blanks for loan. I understand that this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me 
to any expense. 


Name........ 


Address 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


How shall we plan, that all be fresh and new, 
Fraught with deep meaning, yet attractive too? 
—Goethe 


Not long ago two well-known teachers realized that geography 
should be the most interesting subject in the schools instead of the 
dullest. Also that it has in itself the best preparation for citizenship 
of America and of the world. 


The old geographies had been teaching the course to young pu- 
pils as a mechanical science. Our two teachers decided that the 
course should be a live social study. 


Our teachers built their course bit by bit in the laboratory of the 
classroom. As the course developed, it became increasingly clear 
that there was no place in it for any of the time-worn features of 
the old, traditional geography. This must be a new course in sub- 
stance as well as in name; it must be the New Geography. 


The two teachers were fitted by training, by insight, and by ex- 
perience to undertake this task. They knew the language of chil- 
dren; they had had experience as writers; they had access to the 
best pictures and maps; every skill and resource of printer and pub- 
lisher were at their command. 


The result is the New Geography Series, which enables pupils 
to understand what is going on in the world about them, what they 
read in the newspapers, what they hear about any part of the world 
on the radio. 


The success of the enterprise is best gauged by the success of the 
books in the classroom. Pupils and teachers alike welcome the 
New Geography as a fresh, attractive subject which prepares for 
better citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 




















